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“Whatever Prussian partisanship may think or say 
about it, Humboldt never was a political man. Honoured 


| with the intimate friendship of two of his sovereigns in 
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HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS TO CHEVALIER 
BUNSEN,* 1816-1856. 

In the account of the celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Alexander von Humboldt’s 
birthday (September 14) in Berlin, The Times’ 
correspondent has made a slight mistake in saying 
that the contents of a collection of Humboldt’s 
letters to Chevalier Bunsen, which have been 
published as an act of homage or commemoration, 

“Are mostly political, displaying the well-known libe- | 
talism of the writer, who knew his sentiments to be cor- 
dailly reciprocated by his correspondent.” — Vide The 
Times, September 20, 1869, p. 4. 

The contents of these letters, however, are mostly 
or almost altogether literary, showing to their full 
extent that truly great man’s amiable and noble 
sentiments towards all those who strive to do 
something noble or good for the general welfare 
of the human race. For one cannot but agree 
with the sentiment expressed in the excellent 
leader on that celebration in Berlin, in the same | 
number of that great and puissant public organ of 
the whole civilised world :— 


* Briefe von Alexander von Humboldt an Christian Carl 


reiherr von Bunsen. 
volume contains ninety-two letters, the first being dated | 
from Paris, April or May, 1816; the last from Berlin, | 

mber, 186. The letters are accompanied by short | 
foot-notes, which greatly help to elucidate the contents of 
some, A few are written in French where Humboldt 
Wished them to be shown to others. 


Josias Fy Leipzig, 1869. The little 


succession, Frederick William III. and IV., Humboldt 
could, when after thirty years’ labours and wanderings 
he took up his residence in his native place in 1827, have 
aspired to any place in the council and cabinet. But 
science opened a far wider sphere of action before him ; 
and although both kings and ministers were always 


| welcome to his candid and loyal advice—although he cer- 
| tainly had clear views and warm sympathies and settled 


principles—he was placed too far above mere worldly pas- 
sions or personal considerations to give any party the 
right to claim him as its own. This is so true that the 
artisans who stood round the base of his future monument 
on Tuesday last thought him a ‘ democrat,’ although the 
truth is that Humboldt was an aristocrat by birth and 
instinct, and that his determined Liberalism was only the 
result of knowledge and benevolence. He believed his 
countrymen entitled by their high culture to representa- 
tive institutions, and he was the king’s [ Frederick William 
1V.] good angel so long as his sovereign listened to the 


_ better impulses of an elevated and generous, but wayward 


and somewhat morbid nature.”"—Vide The Times, ante, 


| p. 9% 


I hope I shall be pardoned for quoting at such 
length from an article which has already been read 
by millions, but I beg leave to say that the out- 
spoken earnestness and clear truthfulness of this 


| article has created nothing but reciprocated feel- 


ings in every warm-hearted German, as the account 
of that celebration in Berlin has caused not only 
to English readers “ surprise and disappointment, 
not unmixed with a feeling almost PF disgust.” 
The war-cry raised against Humboldt from within 
Berlin owes much to the fostering of the belief 
that that great, single-minded, and outspoken man, 
“who was easily carried away by warmth of 
temperament and by his earnestness of conviction,” 
was an unbeliever as well as a democrat ; but the 
bitterness, petty spite, and resentment displayed 
against him by the upper classesat Berlinare owing 
still more to some indiscreet revelations of Hum- 
boldt’s to “one of those dangerous friends who 
keep diaries,”—one who, like Varnhagen, 

* took ins to write down every rash word that 
escaped Humboldt’s lips in those fits of impatience and 
indignation to which he gave free vent in his opposition 
days.” —The Times, ante, p. 9. 

The Briefe von Alexander von Humboldt an 
Varnhagen von Ense, 1827-1858, which were pub- 
lished shortly after the latter's death: (Ist ed., 
1860), as well as the® Tagebiicher* (i.-xi. vols., 
1861-1869), have brought down upon Humboldt 
the stigmas of ingratitude, spite, love of médisance, 
two-facedness, and perfidiousness. But, as an an- 
swer to all these accusations, I refer the curious 
reader to that excellent leader in The Times spoken 
of. It is a homage done to the memory of the 
great man, who was — 

“ A discoverer and a poet in science rather than a phi- 
losopher. He was a giant in strength, and daring in 


* Both publications have frequently been spoken of and ‘ 
extracted from by me in the pages of “ N, & Q.” 
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research ; he stated facts broadly, fearlessly, but showed 
no anxiety to build abstruse theories or to draw hasty 
conclusions.” 
Moreover— 

“That Humboldt was very careful how he wounded 
the feelings of conscientious believers, is a fact of which we 

uire no better proof than his friendship with Bunsen, 
a friendship which continued unshaken and undiminished 
to Humboldt’s dying day.” 

To this friendship, then, we owe the volume of 
letters, which extend over a space of forty years. 
Many of them are letters of recommendation or 
introduction given to literary men, or to artists 
who were anxious for Bunsen’s advice or friend- 
ship when visiting Italy and England; many of 
them are full of critical notes on Bunsen’s his- 
torical writings or on the subject of the same; 
others again, full of praise, as for instance when 
speaking of Mrs. Sabine’s excellent English trans- 
lation of Cosmos (he sends her the Cosmos medal, 
the idea and composition of which is by the 
king, the execution of the drawing by Cornelius, 
Briefe, p. 105), or of Mrs. Somerville’s writings ; 
or full of deep anxiety as regards the non-acknow- 
ledgment of books or letters of his from such 
esteemed savants as the noble-minded Sir John 
Herschel— 

“Can you not get me a few kind words from Sir John 
Herschel ? He must have received my letter and the 
German copy [of Cosmos]. Each page is the expression of 
my veneration for him. Almost every one of his mere 
thoughts has been used by me.”—1851, Briefe, p. 129. 
And again— 

“Thave a deep grief, of which I think I have spoken 
to you once before. I do not want praise as an author; 
but not to live any longer in the memory of a man like 
Sir John Herschel, who for many years has made me 
more than happy by his friendship, pains me deeply,” 
&c.—1851. Briefe, p. 134. 

Now and then the letters are interspersed with 
— observations—Napoleon’s coup d'état; 

almerston’s retreat in the same year — 

“ Who is called a revolutionist and demagogue in Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, Vienna, Naples, and Athens.”—Briefe, 
p. 144, “ Austria, Tuscany, and Mecklenburg, where cor- 
poreal punishment is ruling, for which some of the minis- 
try have several times been asking in our Chamber,” 
&c. &c.— Briefe, p. 200. 

But his friendship and admiration for most of 
the best and noblest of our present century is the 
ruling spirit of these letters—Cornelius, Bunsen 
himself, of course, Colonel Sabine, his own brother 
Wilhelm. Bunsen says of the latter's introduc- 
tion to the Kawi-Sprache: “Its researches belong 
to the calculus sublimis of linguistic theory.”— 
Briefe, p. 104, note. Rauch, Sir John Herschel, 
Owen the “celebrated Arabist,” Dr. Lane (Briefe, 
p- 96) ; Mendelssohn ; that excellent and noble- 
minded old gentleman Mr. Fairbairn (who visited 
Berlin in 1849) ;* Arago, Dr. Waagen, Sir William 

* Mr. Fairbairn had been recommended to Humboldt 
by Bunsen, then ambassador at the Court of St. James's, 


Hooker (who became known to Humboldt after 
Sir William’s journey to Iceland,* if I remember 
elling, Leopold von Buch, Sir David Bre 

Dr. Whewell, and many more find a penal 
echo within his breast. All the letters, ag we 
learn from _a few words which conclude the 
volume (Nachwort, pp. 211, 212), are printed 
verbatim, and are the true expression of warm and 
sympathetic friendship which Humboldt could 
not but feel for a man like Bunsen. They will 
greatly contribute to a better understanding of 
the relation in which these two stood to each 
other, and make amends for many harsh, rash, 
and certainly unpremeditated words which = 
Humboldt’s li respecting Bunsen, and which hi 
otherwise noble friend Varnhagen was too car- 
ful to note down. They are an excellent mirror 
of Humboldt’s noble and outspoken nature in all 
its purity. The notes which accompany these 
letters are most careful and excellent. In one of 
them (Briefe, p. 112), the rander will be pleased 
to hear Mr. Thomas Woolner spoken of as the 
first among living English sculptors, as the Ger- 
man reader, in Sellen, is pleased to know that 
excellent artist's criticism on one of the best of 
sculptors of animals, Julius Hiihnel of Saxony, 
by the same note. All these notes, then, reveal g 
most careful hand and knowledge of the subject, 
in which foresight we should be happy to recog- 
nise that of Bunsen’s excellent, noble-minded 
consort, who came from that “noble, faithful 
country” of which Humboldt is speaking in one 
of his letters (Briefe, p. 144), and that of the 
most excellent German translator of her husband’s 
biography, Professor Friedrich Nippold, the well- 
known historian, and author of Church History, at 
Heidelberg. Hermann 


Neustrelitz. 


and the “celebrated man,” the “ creator of the gigantic 
tubular bridges,” was received with the utmost kind- 
ness by Humboldt as well as by Frederick William IV. 
Having had a long conversation with M. von der Heydt, 
the minister of commerce, the latter accepted his (Fair- 
bairn’s) plans respecting the building of bridges. Fre 
derick William invited him to dine at his table, and was 
charmed with him, as were all who came in contact with 
him. “TI cannot thank you enough,” Humboldt writes, 
“ for having caused my becoming acquainted with this sin- 
gularly remarkable, learned, estimable, gentle and modest 
man,”—Vide Briefe, pp. 112-114. 

* Sir William, “one of the most admirable of men, & 
model Christian gentleman ” (as Professor Asa Gray call 
him in a most eloquent and most just eulogy in Suliman's 
American Journal of Science and Art, voi. xli.)—“ None 
knew him but to love him, nor named him but to praise 
—was thus united in close and intimate friendship to 
Humboldt for nearly half a century, He undertook his 
tour in Iceland in the summer of 1809, and published the 
“ Journal” of it in two vols., with plates, in 1813, being 
one of those rare mortals whose literary career, one fall 
bliss and interest for the higher development of the humana 
race, stretches over just half a century, 
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THE VATICAN LIBRARY. 


The following extract from the Rev. J. Dono- 
yan'’s work, entitled Rome, Ancient and Modern, 
and its Environs (4 vols. 8vo, Rome, 1845), will, 
I think, be very acceptable to the readers ot 
“N. & Q.,” especially as the extract gives some 
valuable particulars connected with the “ Vatican 
Library” —a good history of which is still a 
desideratum : — 

« A collection of works is supposed to have existed in 
the Lateran Palace, from the establishment of Chris- 
tianity under Constantine, and to have been transferred 
thence to form the nucleus of the Vatican Library. It was 
enriched by Pope Zozimus in 742 with numerous Greek 
and Latin manuscripts. It received a still further acces- | 
gon of MSS. in 1453, brought by the fugitive Christians 
from Constantinople, after the fall of the Eastern Empire, 
which occurred in the pontificate of Nicholas V., who 
not only purchased the spoils of the Imperial library of | 
the Eastern capital, but also sent agents to Greece to 
collect manuscripts. Rome had become the nurse and 

lum of Greek literature since the fourteenth century. 
Nicholas V. also collected the manuscripts of antiquity 
from the monasteries of Germany and Britain; and 
whenever the originals could not be removed, a faithful 

y was transcribed and transmitted to the Vatican 
Library : hence, in a reign of eight years, his industry 
formed a library of 5000 volumes. The zeal of Sixtus LV. 
in augmenting the library is praised by Ariosto, and also 
by Platina, who was appointed librarian about 1480; 
and his example was followed by Leo X., Paul IV., 
Pius [V., Pius V., and Gregory XIII. A new apart- | 
ment having become necessary, to receive the increased 
and increasing treasures, Sixtus V. in 1588 employed 
Fontana to cut in two the Court of Bramante, called the 
Belvedere, by a new range of building, which he enriched 
with many valuable works. In the pontificate of Cle- 
ment VIII., in 1600, the library acquired the important 
collections of the famous Fulvius Ursinus, followed by 
the valuable collections of the Benedictine monastery of 
Bobbio, composed chiefly of palimpsests. The library 
then contained 11,160 MSS., of which 8942 were Latin, 
2158 Greek. 

“ Paul V. transferred to it the printing-office erected 
by Paul IV. under Paulus Manutius. The Palatine 
Library, captured at Heidelberg by Tilly, and presented 
to Gregory XV. in 1621, was the next accession. It con- 


MSS. About the same time the Marquis i be- 
queathed his valuable collection of 283 MSS. to it. 
Pius VII. purchased the library of Cardinal Zelada from 
his heirs, containing 100 MSS. Leo XII. purchased the 
works of antiquity and art which had belonged to Count 
Cicognara; and Gregory XVI. added to it the apartment 
— consisting of ten spacious rooms for printed books 
alone, 

“The last accession of importance was that of 162 
Greek MSS. from the convent of St. Basil at Grotta Fer- 
rata. At the peace of 1815, on the application of the late 
King of Prussia, many of the Heidelberg MSS. were re- 
stored by Pius VII, At present the Vatican Library 
contains 3686 Greek, 18,108 Latin, 726 Hebrew, 787 
Arabic, 65 Persian, 64 Turkish, 459 Syriac, 75 Ethio- 
pian, 18 Sclavonic, 22 Indian, 10 Chinese, 80 Coptic, 
13 Armenian, and 2 Georgian, amounting in all to 
24,111 MSS. These, with 25,000 duplicates and 100,000 
printed volumes, make a total of 149,494. 

“The office of librarian is one of the highest in the 
Roman Court, and is always occupied by a cardinal, 
subordinate to whom are two sub-librarians and nine 
secretaries, who are employed in transcribing and pub- 
lishing accredited MSS, at the library printing-press.”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 488, &c. 

Connected with this interesting extract, the 
query arises: How far can Dr. Donovan's state- 
ments be trusted, and from what sources did he 
draw them? Again: I should like to know ifa 
catalogue of the MSS. in the Vatican Library 
has been published within this century. I am 
aware that, in the /ast century, S. E. Assemani 
compiled his Vatican Catalogue (1756); and an- 
other is referred to by Cardinal Wiseman, in his 
Hore Syriace (Rome, 1828, p. 153), with this 
title, Bibliothece Apostolice Vat. Codd. MSS, 
Catalogus (tom. 1., Rome, 1759). I have often 
heard His Eminence say that the MSS. in the 
Vatican Library were almost innumerable, and 
stood in great need of being properly arranged 


| and classified. We all know how much the 


library is indebted to the labours of Cardinals 
Mai and Mezzofanti, and to the great interest 
taken in it by His Holiness, the present illustrious 
pontiff, Pius IX. 

I regret, however, to find in a work by Dr. S. 


_— 2415 MSS., of which 1984 were Latin and 431 
reek. 

“Alexander VII., in 1626, added to it the library of 
Urbino, founded by Duke Federigo, whose passion for 
books was so great that, at the taking of Volterra in 
1472, he reserved nothing but a Hebrew Bible as his own 
share of the spoil. This collection, which was purchased 
from the authorities of Urbino, enriched the Vatican with 
1165 Greek and 1704 Latin MSS. In 1690 the Biblio- 
theca Alexandrina, the collection of Queen Christina of 
Sweden passed into the library under the pontificate of 
Alexander VIII. : it comprehended all the treasures taken 
by her father Gustavus Adolphus at Prague, Wurtzburg, 
and Bremen, amounting to 2337 MSS., of which 2092 
were Latin and 245 Greek. Clement XI., in the begin- 
ning of the last century, presented 55 Greek MSS. to the 
library, collected by his order in Egypt and Syria, when 
he sent Abraham Massad, Andrew Scandan, and the 
famous Assemani, to purchase at any price. Paul V. 
added the left wing, and Clement XI. the right. Bene- 
dict XIV., in 1746, added the splendid library of the 


Ottobuoni family, containing 3386 Latin and 470 Greek 


P. Tregelles, entitled An Account of the Printed 
| Teat of the Greek New Testament (London, 1854, 
| p. 156), the learned biblical scholar makes some 
| sad complaints about the “authorities” at the 
Vatican Library placing difficulties in his way, 
with respect to his collating the “Codex Vati- 
canus” for himself: — 

| ]T went to Rome,” he says, “and, during the five 
months I was there, I sought diligently to obtain per- 
mission to collate the MS. accurately, or at least to 
examine it in the places in which Birch and Bentley 
differ with regard to its readings. All ended in disap- 
pointment. I often saw the MS., but I was hindered 
from transcribing any of its readings,” &c. 


Dr. Tregelles, however, states his great obliga- 
tions to the late Cardinal Acton — 


“ whose efforts were unremitting to procure me access to 
the Vatican MS. I must also speak with gratitude of 
the efforts to aid my object on the part of the Abbate 
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Francesco Batelli and of Dr. Joseph Nicholson,” &c.— | to deprive their more human sisters of their natuy] 


P.157. 


milk. A strong local witch-element having beeg 


One would like to know what were the real | always about her, which was now intensified by 4 


motives the authorities had for not allowing Dr. 


Tregelles to collate the “Codex Vaticanus,” when | 


at the same time permission seems to have been 
anted to Tischendorf, who went to Rome before 
im in 1843 for the same object; and, in 1844, 


Edward de Muralt also obtained permission to | 


examine the MS. (See Scrivener’s Plain Intro- 
duction to the Criticism of the New Testament, 
p. 90.) 


It is also well known that B. Kennicott, in | 


preparing materials for his great critical Bible, 
obtained every assistance and encouragement from 
the authorities at Rome in the last century. (See 
his Vet. Test., pref. p. viii.) So also did the 
learned Syriac scholar Adler, as he gratefully 
acknowledges in his short address to his readers 


prefixed to the Novi Testamenti Versiones Syriace | 


(Hafnie, 1789). 
St. John’s, Norwich. 


J. Danton. 


NOTES ON “ MACBETH.” 
“ Stones have been known to move.” 
It has been conjectured that Shakspere here 
refers to “ some story in which the stones covering 
the corpse of a murdered man were said to have 


| kind of friendly league, and every cost bei 
scorned by her in her ambition to be queen, Lady 
Macbeth seems here to invite this sickening inter. 
ference, dreaded of other women. “ My milk for 
gall,” means, I think, ix exchange for gall. She 
appears to say, “ Here! drain away my woman. 
| hood, and let me be as one of you, you murdering 


ministers !”’ 


“ Harpier cries.” 

As their trials show us, the most of the witches 
had imps, and the records abound with cats and 
toads fulfilling this respectable office. Graymalkin 
and Paddock were the familiars of the First and 
| Second Witches: that of the Third was, appa- 

rently, ZZarpier. But what “ Harpier” repr. 
sented has hitherto been, and may continue, ¢ 
puzzle. However, the long-clawed crab is called 
on the east coast of Scotland “the Harper crab,” 

It is mentioned in Sir Robert Sibbald’s History 

of Fife and Kinross. It is also to be found in 

Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, first under “ Har 

Crab,” and then under “ Tammy Harper,” which 
| is said to be “ the crab called Cancer araneus, Linn, 
| Newhaven. This seems the same as that mentioned 
| by Sir R. Sibbald, Cancer varius Gesneri, the 


moved of themselves, and so revealed the secret.” | Harper Crab.” It is barely possible that this 


But that would only reveal the murdered man, | 
not the secret murderer. May the allusion not 
be to the rocking stones, ordeal stones, or “ stones | 
of judgment,” by which it was thought the Druid | 
or Scandinavian priests tested the guilt or inno- 
cence of accused persons? At a slight touch of 
the innocent, such a stone moved, but “ the secret 
man of blood” found that his best strength could 
not stir it. IfShakspere visited Macbeth’s country 
to naturalise his materials (as I believe he did), 
he could not avoid having his attention drawn to 
several of these “clacha breath.” One was close 
to Glamis Castle. 


* Pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast.” 

If not otherwise acquainted with it, Shakspere 
would certainly, if in the Macbeth country, be- 
come, in his study of local superstitions, informed 
of the belief in the “little spectres called ¢arans, 
or the souls of unbaptised infants, often seen | 


| 


may be the gentleman who is wanted. At all 
events, it is possible that in some of the Aberdeen 
trials an amphibious crone, professing or ac- 
cused of witchcraft, may have had a tame or 
favourite “Tammy Harper” about her, that 
crawled, tiptoe, into the evidence. 


“ The insane root that takes the reason prisoner.” 

There have beéh many notes on this line, and 
the prevailing opinion of editors has been that 
Shakspere found the insane root in an old medical 
work. Some interpret “ hemlock,” some “ hen- 
bane,” and some Solatrum amentiale, or “deadly 
nightshade,” and quotations are given about their 


causing madness. The same thing is said of 


Solanum maniacum (with regard to the root mixed 
with wine) in Matthiole’s Commentaries, 1544; 
and Salmer, in his New London Dispensatory, 
1676, containing “the choicest things of the 
eternally-renowned Paracelsus, the concise Schro- 


flitting among the woods and secret places, bes | der, the laborious Quercetan,” and other worthies, 


wailing in soft voices their hard fate.” 


“Come to my woman's breasts, | 
And take my milk for gall.” 


' says of deadly nightshade, “ it troubles the mind 
and causeth madness.” 


Holinshed, as “the single authority consulted 


by Shakspere for this as for all other plays con- 


Whoever has read the witch-trials needs only | nected with the histories of England and Scot- 
to be reminded how the greater number of pro- land,” has been largely quoted in connection wa 
fessing or supposed witches were not only in the | the Macbeth of the Clarendon Press Series, and 


habit of being themselves sucked by devils in | 


we have, in the course of the narrative, the 


various forms, but that they were able, invisibly, | following :— 
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refusal of the Dean and Chapter of Westmin- 
ster to allow all that was mortal of Byron to lie 
amongst England’s most honoured dead. He is 
an enthusiastic admirer of Byron ; and the general 
expectation excited that the next volume of 

“Hector Beece calls it Solatrum Amentiale, that is, | Moore’s Memvirs would throw much light on the 
Deadly Nightshade ; of which Gerard, in his Herbal, | mystery in which Byron’s life was involved 
writes, bind caused the conversation to turn on the destruction 
SSE Ke | of the original papers. Colonel being the 
friend and the correspondent of Mrs. Leigh, as 
well as a voluntary champion of Byron, his state- 
ment is of course most interesting, and I will 


“The Scots hereupon took the iuyce of Mekilwort 


beries and mixed the same in theyr aleand bread, sending | 
it thus spiced and confectioned in great abundance unto 
their enimies.” 


Here we have the note — 


jowardly taken,’” 
the editors adding, “ Perhaps this is the insane 
not;” but Holinshed says nothing of a root, or 
the mekilwort’s maddening quality; he speaks of repeat it as nearly as possible in his words : — 
berries and sleep. age 26 
‘ ‘Immediately after the death of Byron, Hob- 
| me mat was | house, Kinnaird, Murray, and 1 believe Moore 
(on which he had been engaged for about twenty | iblishea his 
wes in 1582. W cy work death ; but they considered s0 likely to 
based on Scottish history and legend, Shakspere wound the of Lads 
would naturally, I think, find out what the Scot- injure his Bresson. 4 that they had sondiued to ask 
tish historian has said upon the subject. d Mrs. Leich’s 
Buchanan, at the same point at which Holin- | 
| Memoirs; what passed between Mr. Moore and 
“That cift w ble th N Byron on the subject is known to Mr. M. only. 
hat gift was acceptable to the Norwegians not 8© | Tam in perfect ignorance of everything relating 
much on the account of the Scots’ Bounty, or their own Se 4 ’ 
Penury, as that they thought it was a sign their spirits | tO those [emoirs. If he wished them to be made 
were cowed, quite spent and broken. Whereupon a great | public, I wish it also; but he had, I know, a 
deal of Bread and Wine was sent them, both Wine | headlong way of committing his thoughts and 
pressed out of the rape, and also strong Drink made of feelings to paper, and: if you, his friends for six- 
Barley Malt, mixed with the juice of a poysonous Herb, d th 
abundance of which grows in Scotland, called Sleepy een years, and the persons whom ne 8 “= 
Nightshade, The stalk of it is above two Foot long,” | 88 executors, if you think the publication likely 
ee. | to be injurious to his memory or painful to Lady 
Here there is given a particular description, Byron, J will not prevent the destruction of the 
concluding thus :-— Memoirs. I commit his memory and his fame 
" with posterity to your guardianship.” Kinnaird 


“ The vertue of the Fruit, Root, and especially of the 
Seed, is soporiferous, AND WILL MAKE MEN MAD if 
taken in too great quantities. Duncan knowing that 
the force of the potion would reach to their very vitals, 
whilst they were asleep had in great silence admitted 
Macbeth,” &c. 

Buchanan’s own words are — 

“Vulgo Solanum Somniferum vocant. . . Vis fructui, 
radici, ad maxime semini, somnifera, et que in AMEN- 
maM, si largius sumantur, agat.” * 

ALLAN Park Paton. 

Watt Monument, Greenock. 


BYRON AND HIS MEMOIRS. 


by Aw Iatsa Lapy. 
“ January, 1831. 


letters signed 


“T met Colonel —— last night at Lady Mor- 
gan’s. He is remarkable as the author of the 
» which appeared on the 


Served it. 


* It is possible that this S y i 
bl S passage may be quoted in 
some of the editions of Shakspere, but I have not ob- 


and Hobhouse repeated their opinion, that it 
would be ruinous to Byron’s character to publish 
the Memoirs—they were burnt. ... . In two or 
three years after, Moore called on Mrs. Leigh, 
told her of his intention to write a Life of Byron, 
and requested her assistance. She replied: “* Mr. 
Moore, we must understand each other at once. 
You were the depositary of my brother's con- 
fidence—of his Memoirs. Either those were fit 
to be published, or they were not; if not, they 
were unfit to be read. They should not have 


| been read to the coterie at Holland House, to be 
| read to Lady Jersey and Lady Burghersh, and 
The enel peed extract, from an all but forgotten Note | a allowed to be copied by Brougham and 
Book, is placed at the disposal of the Editor of “N. & Q.” 


Yenman and others of your friends. After his 
death these Memoirs, which he gave to you fo be 
published, were destroyed by you as unfit to meet 
the public eye to which you had already so far 
exposed them, to make yourself valued. Such 


seems’ to have been the object of your conduct, 
| from first to last—your friend’s wishes and fame 
| being alike sacrificed to your individual vanity. 


| I must, therefore, decline holding any communi- 
cation with you.” So Moore went to work alone. 
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Upon the publication of his first volume, Lady 
Byron wrote a letter in defence, nominally of her 
nts, which her friend Campbell followed u 
ea most violent attack upon Moore, with both | 
of which everyone is acquainted. He, Moore, 
was advised not to reply, but to allow Byron’s 
letters in his possession to answer Lady Byron. | 
Tn the next volume will appear a letter of Lord | 
Byron's, which seems as if he had risen from the | 
grave to answer Lady B. To it Moore has ap- 
pended, whilst this & been preparing for the | 
ress, Lady Byron’s letter, of which a copy will 
found in the appendix.’ 

“Of this volume, Mrs. Leigh says to me in a | 
letter received yesterday: ‘I have read the forth- 
coming volume of Moore, and am delighted with 
it. Doubtless there are many things which as a 
female I wish had not been published, as poor 
B.’s sister I wish had never occurred; but his 
sad fate brought a habit of irregularities which 
his nature never prompted: but of the book, I 
must say, I did not think it possible that any one 
could have so faithfully depicted him in mind and 
character but myself.’” 


Wrnptace: A FraGmMent on SHAKSPEREAN 
GLossARIEs. 


Polonius. “ And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With windlasses and with assays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out.” 

Hamlet, Act 2, Scene 1, Ed. Dyce. 
The word windlace { windlesse 1623] is described 
by the reviewer* as “ a somewhat rare and curious 
one.” He thus proceeds—“ But so far as we are 
aware, it has never yet been noticed by any 

Shakspearian critic or commentator ;” and he is 

pleased to extend the censure to “ our best lexi- 

phers.” I must therefore come to the con- 
clusion that he has never consulted the Glossary 
of the rev. Robert Nares, or the Supplement to | 

Johnson by George Mason—or else, that Nares 

was no Shakspere critic, and that Mason was a 

worthless lexicographer. The latter decision I 

entirely reject. oo to Nares. It should be 

the object of a glossarist to explain briefly the 
sense of obscure words, and not to increase the 
obscurity by etymologic flights. This Nares has 
done. He explains the word windlace, in its me- 
taphoric sense, as art and contrivance, subtleties, 
Of windlace as a winding, and of windlass, a nau- 
tical engine, the reviewer says, “no doubt the 
word in both cases is radically the same.” The 
phrase is equivocal, and I must therefore pass it 
over. It seems to me probable that windelaie, as 
used by Fairefax towards the close of the six- 
teenth century, is the earlier word. I quote the 
lines in which it occurs, as the volume is not very 


accessible :— 
* Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1869. 


“ As on the Rhene (when winters freezing cold 
Congeales the streames to thicke and hardned glasse) 
The beavies faire of shepheards daughters bold, 

With wanton windelaies runne, turne, play and pas;” 
What we now call a windlass is printed wing 
and windas in the Sea Grammar of captain Smi 
1627. Mr. Fox Talbot also has wyndas, but he 
does not give any reference to his authority, No 
doubt the reviewer was justified in pointing out 
the word as one which required illustration—byt 
I prefer that of Nares to the string of quasi-syno. 
nims invented by the reviewer and rather ostep. 
tatiously produced. Botton Corser, 

Barnes, 8.W. 30 Oct. 


Lorp Byron Daveuter. — During 
recent visit to Hucknall church I took the oppor. 
tunity of copying the inscriptions placed above the 
vault containing the remains of Lord Byron and 
his daughter the Countess of Lovelace. That 
which appears on the tablet erected to the memory 
of the former by his sister, the Hon. Augusta 
Leigh, whose hitherto unblemished reputation 
has been so cruelly calumniated, is already familiar 
to the public; but the latter being less so will, I 
think, prove of sufficient interest to the reader 
of “N. & Q.” to deserve a record in your pages, 
It is as follows : — 

In the Byron Vault below 
lie the remains of 
Augusta Ada, 
only daughter of 
George Gordon Noel, 

6% Lord Byron, 
and wife of 
William Ear! of Lovelace. 
Born 10* of Dee, 1815, 
Died as Nov, 1852. 


ode 


I confess I was deeply impressed on reading 
this simple and yet expressive epitaph, since— 
whatever may have been the feelings of Lady 
Byron respecting her husband—it is evident the 
daughter cherished a warm regard for her father’s 
memory by desiring that her remains might be 
placed in the same vault with his, thus giving an 


unmistakable proof that his touching appeal to 
her affections in the third canto of Childe Harold 
had not been made in vain. T.C.8. 


Verses PREFIXED To Sir THomAs OvERBURY'S 
“ Wire.”—A copy of verses with the signature 
“R. Ca.” is prefixed to the edition of Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s poem called “The Wife,” which ap- 
peared in 1616. This signature, which was n0 
doubt adopted to show that the lines were by & 
different hand from “R. C.,” the author of 4 
second prefatory poem to the same work, Gil- 
christ supposed to be that of Richard Carew the 
author of the Survey of Cornwall; and this coa- 
jecture has, I believe, been adopted by succeeding 


' editors. There is, however, no internal evidence 
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to support this surmise, which probably was only 
suggested by the circumstance that Carew was a 
yoluminous writer. 

lam inclined to think that Gilchrist was mis- 
taken in his supposition, and that the verses were 
in reality written by Richard Capell, of whom I 
rad in Samuel Clarke’s Collection of the Lives of 
Ten Eminent Divines, 1662, that “he continued 
an attendant at court till the death of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, that learned knight and his very good 
friend; and then he bad adieu to that course of 
life” (p. 249.) W. P. Courtney. 


“ Nutivs.”—One or two questions relating to 
the use of the Latin word nudlus have been sug- 
gested to me by the following passage of Cicero : 

“Non enim laborat de pecunia; non ullius rationem 
sai commodi ducit; facile egestatem suam se laturum 
putat, si hac indigna suspicione et ficto crimine liberatus 
sit.”"—Oratio pro Sex. Roscio Amerino, cap. xliv. sect. 128, 

The general sense is clear: it is thus given in 
Yonge’s translation 

“For he is not anxious about his money; he has no 
regard to any pecuniary advantage ; he thinks he can 
easily endure his poverty, if he is released from this un- 
worthy suspicion, from this false accusation.” 

But the construction of the second clause of 
the sentence is not so manifest. I[ assume that 
non ullius is simply equivalent to nudllius, being 
substituted for it because the previous clause began 
with non, according to the figure called anaphora. 
Two constructions seem possible : 


1, Non ullius may be the genitive of price after 
duct. But nullius usually stands for neminis: 
would Cicero use it for nihili? For an instance in 
verse, see Horace, Ars Poetica, v. 324. 

2. Nod ullius may be used in the sense of non 
omnino, and agree with sui commodi. In this way 
we retain the ordinary force of the phrase rationem 
alicujus ducere=“ to take anything into account, 
to consider its advantage.” But to what extent 
is this use of nudlus allowable in the oblique cases ? 
Of the nominative we have an example in this 
very passage a few lines above :— 

“Hee bona in tabulas publicas nulla redierunt.” 


So also in the Epistles to Atticus, lib. xi. ep. 24: 

“Philotimus non modo nullus venit, sed ne per literas 
quidem aut per nuntium me certiorem facit.” 

We might say nullus amo patrem meum, for “I 
do not love my father at all”; but could we say 
nullum amo patrem meum?% Possibly nullus tui 
aurilit egeo is good Latin; but surely nullius tui 
auxilii eyeo would sound strange. J. C. Rust. 


Carrtacr.—This word forms another instance 
of divergence from the original meaning. It 
once meant “ what men carry” :—“ And David 
left his carriage in the hands of the keeper of the 
carriage.” (1 Sam. xvii. 22.) It now means 

what carries men.” Hic ET UBIQUE. 


Ruyme to “ Nerrner.”—In addition to the 


several sounds of neither already given (4 S. iii. 
563, 4% S. iv. 46), I find the following rhyme in 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, London, 
1836, edited by Professor Rennie :— 


“T have wish’d all; but now I wish for neither, 
Great, high, rich, wise, nor fair—poor I'll be rather,” 


which I extract from 

“ A farewell to the vanities of the world, and some say 
written by Sir Harry Wotton, who, I told you, was an 
excellent angler.”—Pp. 216, 217, 

thinking it might prove an agreeable illustration 
of the uncertainty of the pronunciation. 


J. BEAte. 
Sryevrar Text: “Boys anp Grris.”—I have 


a notion that were this question asked—Does the 
Bible contain a sentence in which is, “ boys and 
girls playing ” ? most people would hesitate before 
answering. It so happened, however, that between 
ten and fifteen years ago I heard a Sunday-school 
sermon preached in Trinity Church, on the London 
Road, Derby, from this text :— 


“ And the streets of the city shall be full of boys and 


girls playing in the streets thereof.”—Zechariah, viii. 5, 
the occasion being appropriate, and the text 
unique. 


J. BEALE. 


Queries. 
Mason Anpré’s Lerrer To WASHINGTON. — 


Can any of your readers inform me of what is 
known, or supposed to have becothe of the ori- 
ginal of Major André’s celebrated letter to Wash- 
ington, written shortly before his execution, and 
requesting to be permitted at least to die a 
soldier’s death ? K. T. V. 


Anoyymovs.—Who is author of Saul, a Dra- 


matic Sketch; Josephine to Napoleon, and other 
Poems, 1844, Kimpton, London ? 
author’s preface, the contents of the volume seem 
to have been partly written many years before. 


From the 


R. Ineuts. 


ANTIPHONARIUM FOUND IN SPRINGFIELD 


Cuvurcn.—It may interest your readers to know 
that a very interesting MS. service-book was dis- 
covered in Springfield church, near Chelmsford, 
during the recent restoration. 
narium according to the Sarum use, in which 
everything to be sung has its musical notation. 


It is an antipho- 


Mr. Henry Bradshaw, librarian to the University 
Library, Cambridge, carefully cleaned and arranged 
the whole. He says it is the most perfect he has 
ever seen, and that there is only one in the whole 
collection at Cambridge. It contains the Proprium 
de tempore (the Sunday portion from Advent Sun- 
day to the last Sunday after Trinity), the Kalen- 
dar, Psalter, Canticles, and Litany, the Proprium 
de sanctis (the services to be used on saints’ days 
from St. Andrew's day to the end of November), 
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and the Commune sanctorum (or those portions | tower? and whom is a stone figure in & cap and 
of the service which may be used generally on | gown, with a short staff in his hand, Supposed ty 
any saint's day). Besides the service of St. Thomas | represent ? 
of Canterbury's day (Dec. 29), cut out proba- The nave of the church, which has always 
bly in the reign of Henry VIIL,, only one quire | since the Reformation been used for divine ys. 
(containing part of the Commune sanctorum) is | vice, had since my last visit in 1865 undergong 
absent. Mr. Bradshaw considers the date to be restoration, the old pews and pulpit had been 
circa 1300. It was in use in 1421, for between | swept away, and the floor ak with encaustie 
the lines of the kalendar entries have been made | tiles, the walls too and pillars divested of the, 
referring to the death of certain members of fami- | coatings of whitewash and plaister. I missed, 
lies living at Springfield, as Daks, Prentice Ard- | however, an old object of interest—the altar-piecs 
leys, Bishopp, and Pesce. It was probably hidden | copied from the original painting in the chapel of 
by Alexander Gate and Thomas Marshall, rectors | Magdalen College, Oxford—our Saviour bearing 
of the two portions of the parish in 1549, as Ed- | his cross. This had been moved to a niche 
ward VI. ordered that ‘‘all antiphoners, missals, | the south-west side close to the roof, and might 
and manuals should be abolished and extin- | very easily have escaped notice had not the guid 
ished.” pointed it out. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
The whole of the ordinary order of morning | Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 
and evening prayer (with the day hours) in pypoy’s Memos. —The Countess 
middle ages was contained in the —— (°F | speaking of the destruction of these memoirs, = 


antiphonarium ) and the legenda, the atter con | (Lord Byron jugé par les témoins de sa vie, Paris 
taining the lessons (either for scripture or the | jj $74): — 
: 


fathers) which followed the Psalms at matins. 
When the antiphonale and legenda were com- 
bined into one volume, and the musical nota- femme d’un ambassadeur en Italie, a laquelle Moore le 
tion omitted, the volume formed the Portiforium | avait donnés a lire et qui les avait enticrement copies.*— 
or portens, and abroad the Breviarium. ‘J’ai lu,’ disait-elle & Mme la comtesse G.... (ice 

I ‘shall be glad to hear of ancient examples | Guiccioli), ‘j'ai lu ces mémoires & Florence ; et je vou 
known to your correspondents. I have a fine | tine) ~ 
antiphonarium (about the size of the black-letter | 
edition of Fox’s Martyrs), but which only con- | 

tains a portion of the Springfield volume, it being | of 
customary in the fifteenth century to bind them | I beli 8" ’ £ b ib § peat ; 
into several volumes. I have also the Pars | er 
Hyemalis of a Legenda containing Advent to Satur- | this y Be 
day in Whitsun Week, followed as usual by Dedi- | memoirs that Lady 
catio Eecl*. So far De tempore, then Proprium | = Guiccioli 
sanctorum from St. Andrew to St. Barnabas, with | ,, “#2, the Countess Guiccioh asserts a — 
appendix of Saturdays after Epiphany, St. Igna- | oe Preface, p. xlix. vol. ii. pp. 374, = 
tius, Commemoration of St. Dominic in the Epi- t of 
phany season ; and lastly, in a slightly later hand, | - ke fal 
the lessons for St. Thomas Aquinas—all these | dier thet = his 
form the Pars Hyemalis. a nat these ve cantwos - 

Jonx Pracor, Jun., F.S.A. | eath destroyed in England, Moore being privy 


“Quant a leur moralité, je me contenterai de citer lx 
expressions mémes d’une noble dame, lady B. . . ., alos 


The Elms, Ulting, Maldon. to, or aware of, their destruction ; whilst the diary 


. .., | Was destroyed in Greece by some powerful per- 

Botox Anprr.—A few days ago I paid a visit | .on there, because he was catremsily spoken o 
to Bolton Abbey, perhaps the most picturesque in | ;,, j¢ . ? 
point of situation of any English ruin. The first Is thie the first mention that has ever tem 
object which meets the eye is the beautiful tower, | ade of these five cantos of Don Juan and of this 
commenced by Richard Moone in 1520, the last | giary2 The countess says (Preface, p. xlix.) that 
es of Bolton, going up to height of fifty- | though knowing well they had been written, 
our feet. Had it been permitted him to have | yfoone states Lord Byron wrote nothing whilst ia 
executed his original design its altitude would | Gesese. 3 
have been, it is conjectured, 162 feet, equalling | ~ }7.. statement (ii. 582-583) with regard to the 
almost the graceful tower at Fountains Abbey. | 6... cantos is as follows: — 
The days of monachism in England were how- | : ‘ 
ever numbered, and Richard Moone never carried 
out his plan. 

Has any meaning ever been assigned to the 
dogs carved in stone on the buttresses of the 


| Pendant son séjour dans les iles Ioniennes et Mis 
solonghi, il écrivit cing chants de Don Juan. La sctne de 


* The italics are mine. 


+ Lady Burghersh.—Ep. N. & Q. 
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ces chants se continuait en Angleterre et se terminait | 
en Grece. Les lieux de la scéne rendaient ces derniers 
chants les plus intéressants, et ceux qui expliquaient et 
iustifiaient une foule de choses. Ils furent apportés avec 
es papiers de lord Byron en Angleterre. La ils furent 

robablement trouvés trop peu respectueux pour lAn- 
gleterre dont ils étaient la satire, et trop francs & l’égard 
de quelques personnages vivants, et on a cru sans doute 
faire acte de patriotisme en les détruisant. Ainsi le monde 
en a été privé.” 

The charge of incest was evidently well known 
to the Countess Guiccioli, for (i. 369), after citing 
a stanza of a poem to Augusta, she goes on to 

« Cette profonde affection fraternelle prit méme parfois, 
sous sa plume énergique et par suite de circonstances ex- 
ceptionnelles, une nuance presque trop passionnée, qui 
n’échappa pas a la malignite de ses ennemis.” 

F. CHANceE. 

Cambridge. 

Cory or James I1.—Can any of the readers of 
“N, & Q.” inform me what the following coin 
is? —Obverse : head and buét of aman (laureated, 
I think), with the legend “1 (or J)ACOBVS.II. REX.” 
Reverse: a large crown with the figures. X . XII. 
underneath, and the letter. s . beneath them. It 
is brass, about the size of the present bronze 
farthing, but more than double the thickness. 

De Moravia. 


Tur Covracu.—A holy well on the lands of 
Togher, about six miles from Dunmanway, in the 
co. Cork, is named locally “The Couragh.” The 
same name is given to it on the Ordnance map. 
Stations are still held at it: that is, persons afflicted 
with sore or weak eyes walk round it, stopping to 
kiss certain stones at the sides of the well, and 
saying so many “ Paters” and “Aves.” What is 
the meaning of this word Couragh? E. M.B. 


Decretats or Istpore.—Can any of your 
readers inform me where the best account is to be 
found of what are by some writers called the 
“False Decretals of Isidore,” first printed in the 
fifteenth century, and now quoted in defence of 
the supremacy of Rome. JOHANNES. 


Queen Evizapetn AND FREEMASONRY. —In 
Mr. John Yarker’s recent pamphlet, Notes on the 
Temple and Hospital of St. John (p. 11), he repro- 
duces the statement—so frequently made ih the 
majority of books on Freemasonry—that Queen 
Elizabeth sent Sir Thomas Sackville to York in 
1561 to break up the general assembly of Free- 
masons there. 

If this is an historical fact, it appears more than 
probable that there will be mention of the matter 
in some history, record, or book of the time; but 
careful search has hitherto failed to trace any 
authority, other than masonic, for the alleged 
occurrence. Still, it is by no means assumed that 
the inquiry has been exhaustive, as no one can be 
supposed to have ransacked every work of the 


period, and it is in the hope of eliciting from some 
ae of “N. & Q.” a reference for the 
fact, if fact it be, that this query is submitted by 
PHILALETHES, 


“ Eytomotoey.’—A book entitled Entomology 
was published in 1859, written by the Hon. Mrs. 
W. and Lady M. Who are the ladies indicated 
by these initials ? R. Lyexis. 


Dr. Fowkr.—Joseph Fowke, the “ dear friend” 
of Dr. Johnson and the bitter enemy of Warren 
Hastings, has been already noticed in these pages. 
Our family tradition makes him the grandson of 
Dr, Fowke, a physician who was murdered in 
Cork in the Irish Rebellion (1689?), and whose 
son, at that time twelve years of age, escaped, 
worked his passage to India, and having received 
a good education, quickly established a position 
there. I am certain that mention of the phy- 
sician’s murder is made in some work on Ireland, 
but I have as yet been unable to find the incident. 
Can any of your readers give me this or any other 
information relative to the family ? F. R. F. 


Fatner Joun Grrarp, S.J.—In the Rev. Dr. 
Oliver’s Collections towards Illustrating the Biogra- 
phy of the Scotch, English, and Irish Members of 
the Society of Jesus, London 1845, at p. 103 the 
following passage occurs :— 

“ We have also in MS. a detailed account of the gun- 
powder plot in English, a folio of 170 leaves. The greater 
part of the treatise as translated into Italian by F. Oswald 
Tesimond was used by Bartoli. The original is at Stony- 
burst.” 

Curiously enough Dr. Oliver neglects to men- 
tion the work of Bartoli in which he has used 
the MS. of Gerard. Isit known or not? Has the 
entire MS. ever been printed in English, and by 
whom and when? Iam aware portions of it have 
appeared in some of Dr. Oliver’s writings. 

Grorce MonTeoMERY. 

Brixton. 


Hatton Famity. — Will any of* your corre- 
spondents kindly inform me whether there is any 
other evidence of the connection of the Hattons 
of Hatton in Cheshire (from whom descended Sir 
Christopher Hatton, K.G.) with the Fitz-Nigels, 
Barons of Halton, than that referred to by Dr. 
Ormerod in his great History of Cheshire? There 
can be little doubt that Nigel, Viscount of Con- 
stantine, was a very near relation of Ivo, sub- 
sequently Vice-Count of the same place. Ivo is 
said to have been the father (by his wife, a 
daughter of the Count of Britagne) of six sons, 
who came in with the Conquest, and from whom 
descended the Fitz-Nigels of Halton, Duttons of 
Dutton, Hattons of Hatton, Stockports of Stock- 
port, Haselwalls of Haselwall, and one son, being 
a priest and Lord of Shrigley, all in the county 
of Chester. A pedigree in my possession shows 
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the descent of the Hattons through the Britagnes 
and Normandys, from Rollo, the first duke. 

Nigel of Halton was always allowed to have 
been the cousin of Hugh Lupus, Palatine Earl of 
Chester, and of William the Conqueror. The 
estates of the Hattons were in the neighbourhood 
of Halton, and that family was closely connected, 
by marriage and otherwise, with the Duttons, and 
their coat (with the exception of the chevron) is 

recisely that of Randle Blundeville, the last Earl 
alatine. T. Hetssy. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 

MARCHAND AND — In 
MS. No. 552, Gonvile and Caius Coll. Lib. Cam- 
bridge, is a tricking of the arms of Marchand of 
Buckinghamshire: Sa. a bend cotised between 
two griffins segreant or, quarterly with those of 
Milbourne, Gules a chevron between three escal- 
lops argent. Any information respecting the alli- 
ance between the two families will atly oblige. 

. MITBOURN. 

Movryine Lerrerrarer.—Can youinform me 
when the present fashion of using black-edged 
paper and envelopes first came up, and whether 
they are used on the Continent and in the United 
States of America ? R. B. P. 


Perrer Hirt.—Wanted some information of 
an old mansion called Pepper Hill in Shropshire, in 
the parish of Albrighton, near Boningale and near 
Patshull. It formerly belonged to the Shrews- 
bury family, in fact it does belong to them now, 
and Mary Queen of Scotland is said to have slept 
there one night. A secret passage is also reported 
to be connected with it as an escape in olden 
times. There was also an old ruin at Lower 
Pepper Hill, a quarter of a mile from it, where 
Gilbert Talbot, Bishop of Bertha, in Italy, resided 
and built a house. He died Dec. 12, 1743, and 
was buried at White Ladies near Albrighton. 

T. THoRNEYCROP. 


Recorp.Commiss1on: UNPUBLISHED REPORT 
or.—In the very interesting volume of Councils 
and Ecclesiastical Documents of Great Britain and 
Ireland which has recently appeared under the 
able editorship of Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs, 
reference is made (preface, xii.) to an unpublished 
Report of the Record Commission which contains 
some Irish liturgical fragments. Will some reader 
kindly supply a more accurate reference to the 
volume? I hoped before this some reader of 
“N. & Q.” would have added to the lists of 
“Unpublished Record Commission Works” which 
some years since I furnished the pages of “ N.&Q.” 
with (8" S. ii. 101, 355.) AIKEN IRVINE. 


Tue Rep-sreast: A Breton Lecenp.—This 
legend may be new to your readers :— 


To soothe the dear Redeemer’s throbbing head, 
That bird did what she could ; His blood, ’tis said, 
Down dropping, dyed her tender bosom red, 

Since then no wanton boy disturbs her nest ; 

Weasel nor wild cat will her young molest ; 

All sacred deem that bird of ruddy breast.” 

I do not know who is the author of these lines, 

C. Mc.0, 

Dublin. 

Seat oF AN Anpot or CIRENCESTER.—I have 
an impression of the seal of the vicar of the church 
of Cirencester, dated 1660. An abbot is repre- 
sented under a canopy vested in a plain alb, cha- 
suble, and mitre, holding his pastoral staff (with 
crook turned inwards) in his right hand, and 
giving the benediction with the left. The seal isa 
large vesica, well though not deeply engraved, and 
Gothic throughout. It gives so many unusual 
features that I hope the correspondents of “N. &Q.” 
will tell me what abbot is represented, why a 
vicar should use such a seal, and if the vestments 
and mode of giving the benediction are not very 
unusual, Joun Piaeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


“To-pay A Man, To-morrow Jony.”—In Mr. 
Arber’s marvel of beauty and cheapness, the re- 
rint of Udall’s Roister Doister, there occurs this 
omely saying, which is the first time I have met 
with it as expressive of existence to-day and to- 
morrow nothing : — 
“ The Psalmodie. 
“ Placebo dilexi, 
Maister Roister Doister wil streight go home and die, 
Our Lorde Jesus Christ his soule have mercie upon : 
Thus you see to-day a man, to-morrow John.” 
In the same (p. 87) the song of the minion wife, 
the last verse has, it appears to me, either a mis- 
rint or requires an emendation, yet I fear to hint 
it after so careful an editor :— 
“ About what affaires so ever he goes 
He must showe hir all his mynde ; 
None of his counsell she may be kept free [qy. froe} 
Else is he a man unkynde.” 
Again, p. 88— 
“ He will go darkling to his grave, 
Neque lux, neque crux, nisi solum clinke, 
Never gentman so went toward heaven I thinke. 
Is clink the right: word, or would not blink in 
this instance be more germane to light, ryt 


Carisbrooke, 


Water Wrxpsor.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me the date of the death of Walter 
Windsor, sixth son of William Lord Windsor. 
Walter married Margaret Pole, daughter of Sir 
Geoffrey Pole, brother of the great cardinal. They 
had two sons and a daughter, Winifred, who mar- 
ried John Gosnold of Otley, co. Suffolk, who m 
his will, proved 1628, speaks of money due to 
him from his brother Sir William Windsor? 


“ Bearing His cross, while Christ passed forth forlorn, 
His God-like forehead by the mock crown torn, | 
A little bird took from that crown one thorn. | 


H. A. 
24, Russell Road, Kensington, 
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Queries with Answers. 


Tuomas Gemrnvs. — In the notice of Nicholas 
Udall, prefixed to Mr. Arber’s reprint of his 
comedy Roister Doister, he is said to have trans- 
lated Gemini’s Anatomy in 1547. My edition of 
Gemini (1559, fol.) contains no notice of Udall or 
his preface and dedication to Edward VL, which 
I believe is to be found in a previous one of 1552 
(1553), but has an engraving of Queen Elizabeth 
on its elaborate frontispiece. Is the edition of 
1559, with the exception of the dedication to Ed- 
ward VI., a reprint of the earlier one? and was 
the translated work Gemini’s own composition or 
by Vesalius? Thomas Gemini, according to Wal- 
pole, was the first known engraver in England. 

Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 

[In the year 1545 Geminus published a new edition in 
Latin of Andrew Vesalius’s Treatyse of Anatomie, which 
was first published at Padua in 1542. The edition of 
1545 was dedicated to Henry VIII. In 1553 he also pub- 
lished a translation in English by Nicholas Udall, and 


again in 1559, corrected by R. Eden and others. The 
typography of the editions of 1553 and 1559 is the same 
with the exception of the title-pages, prefatory matter, 
and the last page of the latter edition. The title-page of 
1553 (the same as that of 1542) is profusely ornamented, 
with the royal arms in the centre: then follows the 
Gemini’s dedication “to the mest hygh and redoubted 
Prynce Edwarde the VI.,” and on the next page an 
address “To the ientill readers and Surgeons of Eng- 
lande, Nicolas Udall in the Lorde gretyng with encreace 
of good knowelage.” The dedication to Queen Elizabeth 
(edit, 1559) is extended to double the length of that to 
Edward VI., and in both Geminus acknowledges his obli- 
gations to Nicholas Udall and others. ] 


chap. xxi. of 
Mr. Sala's Captain Dangerous, the hero is thus 
made to describe the “ Spinning-house ” of Am- 
sterdam :— 

“Inanother part of the building, which only the ma- 
gistrates are permitted to visit, are usually detained ten 
ora dozen young ladies—some of very high families—sent 
here by their parents and friends for undutiful deport- 
ment or some other domestic offence. They are com- 
Pelled to wear a particular dress as a mark of degrada- 
tion; are kept apart; forced to work a certain number 
of hours a day, and are occasionally whipped,” 


Can any of your correspondents supply me with 


tny information about the nature and discipline of 
these spinning-houses, or refer me to any work on 
the subject? I remember, while at Amsterdam, 
seeing one of Rembrandt's pictures representing 
the governors of one of these establishments. In | 
the background was a statue holding a birch rod, 
emblematic, I presume, of the discipline within. 
JULIAN, 
[Spinhuis, Tuchthuis, or House of Correction. Ac- 
cording to Zedler (Ixiii. 1008) under “ Zucht-haus,” the 
houses of this kind in the Netherlands were in Amster- 


| lines? They were set to music by Sir H. R. 


dam, Alckmar, Griiningen, and Leiden. The house for 

males, a Zucht-haus, that for females a Spinn-haus. 
Zedler refers to L. C. Sturm on the building of such 
places, as well as Besold, Jablonski, &c. J. G,. Simons 
(Tract. de Ergaster. Disciplin.) mentions thirteen classes 
of persons for whom such places are suited: his seventh 
class, disobedient children. Zedler has also given refer- 
ences to other authors on the Spin-houses, especially those 
in Holland. } 

Tartar Kixc.—Can you give any information 
as to who the Tartar king was that is mentioned 
in the enclosed extract trom Milton’s “Il Pen- 
seroso ” :— 

“Or call up him that left half-told 

The story of Cambusean bold, 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That own’d the virtuous ring and glass ; 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 

On which the Tartar king did ride.” 

C. M. 

[ Milton here alludes to the incomplete story of the 
Squire in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales—the conclusion of 
which is hopelessly lost. “I have never been able to 
conceive,” says Tyrwhitt, “the probable original of this 
tale; and yet I should be very hardly brought to believe 
that the whole, or even any considerable part of it, was 
of Chaucer's invention.” ‘Thomas Warton’s inquiries into 
the origin of it were equally fruitless. He has made a 
note upon the passage to the following effect :—“ Among 
the manuscripts at Oriel College in Oxford, is an old 
Latin treatise entitled Fabula de eneo Caballo, Here I 
imagined I had discovered the origin of Chaucer's Squiers 
Tale, so replete with marvellous imagery, and evidently 
an Arabian fiction of the middle ages. But I was disap- 
pointed ; for on examination, it appeared to have not even 
a distant connection with Chaucer's story.” See Todd’s 
Milton, vi. 126, 127.] 

“ Gresta Romanorvum.”—Can any one tell me 
what are the three /itere intended in the following 
passage from chapter cxxy. in the Gesta Roma- 
norum ?— 

“Ccenobium intravit, literas didicit, scilicet tres, qua- 
rum prima est nigra, secunda rubra, tertia candida,” 

Umsra. 

[The three letters are explained in the “ Moralisatio ” 
which immediately follows in the same chapter (cxxv). 
The first letter (black) is the remembrance of sins, which 
like a black and heavy burden torment thee with the 
thought of infernal pains. The second letter (red) is the 
remembrance of the blood of Christ thy Saviour. The 
third letter (white) is the desire of eternal joys, and of 
those who follow the Lamb in white garments. See black- 
letter edition of Gesta Romanorum (1499). 

The chapter in question is illustrious, as containing 
either the origin or a very early version of the tale “ The 
Three Black Crows,” not reproducible in the salubrious 
pages of “ N. & Q.”] 

Quvoration.— Where shall I find the following 
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With respect now to the miniature in my ow, 
possession, and its history in the first place, the 
same correspondent affirms that “it (the history) 
is faulty at the fountain-head.” This position | 
- | must demur to. The history of that 
, | picture, 1 maintain, is as clear as the history of 
| any picture of the same age in similar circum. 
. | stances could be. The fact that its original pos 
The Taming sessors are now dead, and can no longer speak, 
; by Sir H.R. | does not affect the truth of that history any more 
Bishop. | | than the death of Burns himself can affect the 

Watermen’s Company.—Can you tell me | authenticity of certain poems. But what sort of 
where a history of the Watermen’s Company can evidence would your correspondent prefer? The 
be procured ? W. H. testimony of living relatives or friends? Yet, 

[There has been lately privately printed for circulation | according to himself, that testimony in a most 
among the members of this company A History of the | Unportant case 1s utterly worthless, “* It is ed ot 
Origin and Progress of the Watermen's Company, with | Plexing circumstance,” he says, “ that in 1530, 
numerous Historical Notes, Acts of Parliament, §c, By | When Taylor's portrait was published, Mrs. Bums, 
Henry Humpheries, 1869. It is to be regretted that such the poets widow, and most of his surviving friends, 
a work should appear as a 12mo volume. } signed a testimonial certifying to the excellence of 

festuesieliinaina the likeness,” &c.; which very portrait he dis 

. tinctly affirms is now admitted to be not a por 

Replies. trait of Burns at all, but of his brother Gilbert, 

PORTRAITS OF BURNS. “and very like him.” I was not before awar 
(4 S. iv. 274, 318.) 


that such a suspicion attached to that picture. | 
; : plead ignorance on this point: the fact is new to 
My attention has just been called to two articles | me. But if your correspondent chooses to refer 
in “ N. & Q.” under the above heading, one signed | to my remarks on that very portrait he will find 
“ CHITTELDROOG ” and the other “ Paut Warp,” | that I discard it as a likeness of Burns. A like- 
in both of which a good deal of information is | ness of Gilbert it may have been; but of Robert 
offered with respect to certain portraits of Robert | it never was, nor could be. In this at least my 
Burns, and some depreciatory criticism in con- | unaided judgment is in accordance with his own 
clusion made on the engraving of a portrait in | allegation of fact. Of what value then would 
my own possession, which I believe to - the lost | “ testimonials” of this kind be, where the wit- 
miniature of 1795, to which you must allow me a | nesses could make such a mistake ? 
few words of reply as to matters of fact in the Again, as to history, your correspondent asserts 
case. In the first place, however, it should be : 
noticed that there is a misprint of “Bengo” for 


that, so far as the world knows, “ all trace of it 
Beugo in both communications, which is no doubt | 


Bishop, and sung by Miss Stephens in The Two | 
Gentlemen of Verona :— 
“Should he upbraid I'l] own that he prevail, 
And sing as sweetly as the nightingale ; 
Say, if he frown, I’il own his looks I view 
As morning roses newly tipp’d with dew,” &c. 


[These lines, slightly altered most probably by Fre- 
derick Reynolds, are taken from Shakspeare, 
of the Shrew, Act li. Scene 1: the music 


(the miniature of 1795) has been irrecoverably 
lost. It never was engraved, and unaccountably 
purely accidental; besides which, there is the 
more serious mistake of “ Nicoll” for Cathcart by 
one of them. Pavt Warp informs your readers 
that a portrait of Burns by Nasmyth “ is in the 
possession of Mr. Nicoll of Auchendrane, Ayr- 
shire.” There is no Mr. Nicoll of Auchendrane, 


| there is no trace of its having arrived in Edin- 
| burgh,” &c. This at least is an admission that mo 
| portrait in competition with the miniature in my 
| possession now exists. That it never was et 
| graved is obvious; that it never went to Edis 
burgh is almost certain. This is precisely whst 


refers to is the property of Elias Cathcart, Esq., of | that it was “irrecoverably lost”? He cannot 
Auchendrane, in whose drawing-room I have more | prove such a negative. I have discovered in Ire- 
than once looked at and carefully studied it. | land, first in the hands of a millionaire, then ® 
Whether it may have passed through some Mr. | those of a gentleman of birth, both men of 
Nicoll’s hands to Mr. Cathcart’s possession, I do | highest honour and accomplishments, what I be- 
not know; but it was Mr. Cathcart’s property | lieve to be the very portrait in question ; and your 
more than ten years ago. The picture itself | correspondent must fairly invalidate its history ® 
seemed to me to be a well-done copy from Na- disprove its authenticity, before I acquiesce in his 
smyth’s original—such, and no more. The mis- judgment. The only ground on which he cal 
take of a name thus rectified does not, it is true, in | ‘possibly do this is the assumed want of inte 
the least degree affect the credit of the work to | evidence; which, in the second place, therefore, 
which your correspondent refers, but it detracts | must now consider. — 
considerably from his own credit as an authority The numerous strong proofs already given J 
on such matters. | me publicly that the picture is, and must be, 


| 
: 
nor ever was. The portrait your correspondent | [ affirm. But how does your correspondent know 


| 
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likeness of Robert Burns, good or bad, painted 
about the end of April 1795—the very date in 
uestion—1 do not here quote. These may be 
found elsewhere. It is to your correspondent’s 
own objections I now reply. His first complaint 
is, that it represents the t as a “coarse,” 
“ boorish,” “ vulgar, elderly man,” &c.; which is 
amatter of opinion: I think entirely otherwise. 


The engraving, in this respect, is certainly by no | 


means all that it should be; and your correspon- 
dent therefore judges so far at a disadvantage— 
which I regret. But even as to the engraving, I 
maintain that it is a most characteristic, intel- 
lectual, and profoundly suggestive likeness; a 
little dark and stern, it is true, more so than it 
should be—but infinitely more the portrait of a 
gentleman than any portrait of Burns we know. 

Again, he objects that “ the features ”—such as 
the nose, I presume—are “completely altered.” 
How does he know? Did he ever see Burns? 
On this very subject, however, another correspon- 
dent, to myself personally unknown, wrote to me 
lately as follows :— 

“ At first I was unable to reconcile the two portraits as 
of the same person; but at length I remembered his 
nephew, Mr. , whose nose and the contour of whose 
face have in them much of the Kerry portrait. He is 
now more than double his uncle’s age, and making in- 
quiry as to this, I have it from those who knew him when 
young, that the nose was straight like that of the early 
portraits of Burns. Now it is arched and drooping like 
the portrait in question, though not so large. This phy- 
sical alteration of that organ may be a characteristic in 
the poet’s kin worth attending to.” 


It is so, undoubtedly ; and I could easily quote 
other facts to the same purpose, but this seems to 
be sufficient in the meantime, and should satisfy 
your correspondent. 

_ Your correspondent’s chief objection, however, 
is that the phrenological development of the por- 
trait in “the upper part of the face and forehead ” 
is defective, “wonderfully like the portraits of 
poor imbecile George III.” ; “no more the portrait 
of Burns than of Shakespear”; “almost Aztec,” 
&e. Before accumulating such terms and com- 

arisons on the subject, to relieve his aversion, 
It might have been well for your correspondent 
to consider, first, whether the miniature in ques- 
tion, as regards the head, corresponds with a 
cast of the poet's skull. It is, in fact, the only 
portrait which does correspond, and it corre- 
sponds so minutely that it might replace the 
cast for all phrenological purposes. Such being 
the case, your correspondent must account for the 
poetry as he best can. As to George IIL, although 
that reference might have been spared, there is no 
resemblance whatever there. In his case, the 
doubly receding chin, and the doubly projecting 
nose i a line with the doubly receding forehead, 
to say nothing of the utter disparity in depth and 
size, make all the difference in the world between 


| 
‘him and Burns. George III.’s head is a shrunk 
| triangle; Burns’s, as represented in the miniature, 
' an immense oblong block. On this point I may 
| remark further, that the common portraits of 
Shakspeare are far from being reliable, and as 
compared with the mask at Stratford, if I remember 
correctly, give gross exaggerations of the forehead 
| in particular. The poetical gifts both of Burns 
and Shakspeare lay not so much in the mere fore- 
head of either, as in the eyes and whole head to- 
gether. Indeed, a large back-ground in both heads 
was essential for their sort of poetry. Men with 
merely perpendicular foreheads may be intellec- 
tual, but they are not necessarily poets of the lyric 
and dramatic stamp. 

On the moral aspect of this disputed likeness, 
which your other correspondent describes as “ the 
most execrable libel on the human face divine 
that has been published in the nineteenth or any 
| other century,” as being « subject of opinion also, 

I have no special reply to a Students who 
follow Lavater must judge of that for themselves. 
' I shall only remark in general terms, that as 
Burns himself has been equally admired and 
hated, extolled as an angel or worshipped as a 
demigod, and denounced as a carnal, sensual, 
devilish, and dangerous blasphemer, by two op- 
posite classes in the world, so no picture of him 
which does not in some way or to some extent 
provoke corresponding judgment, is worth a 
farthing. For this reason alone, I conclude that 
the common Nasmyth portrait, which has no de- 
cided character of any kind, must be a delusion. 
The Kerry miniature, on the other hand, in my 
opinion, represents both sides of the man’s cha- 
racter, and in that respect, as well as others, seems 
to myself more reliable than the best photograph— 
as reliable as nature. I speak, of course, of the 
original painting. For the imperfections of the 
engraving, as of any engraving that could be taken 
from such an original, allowance in your cor- 
respondent’s favour must be made. 

As regards the other miniature, that of the boy 
with flowers, I have simply to state, on incontro- 
vertible evidence, that it is a true likeness of 
Robert Burns's eldest son in his childhood. It 
seems dangerously repulsive to one of your cor- 
respondents, which I am rather astonished at; 
for the picture has been an object of loving laugh- 
ter and admiration to almost all, both men and 
women, who have seen it in my possession; and 
the engraving upon the whole isgood. As to the 
peculiar style of hairdressing, &c., which pre- 
vailed at the time, it is faithfully represented in 
the picture, as the following description of another 
child’s portrait, of a rather earlier date, in the 
south of Europe, will show :— 


“A curious old portrait has been discovered of Napo- 
leon I., painted at Ajaccio in March, 1773, by Cavalucei. 
The future emperor was then but four years old. He is 
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dressed in a sailor’s costume of dark green, and wears 
pointed shoes with silver buckles. Thick hair falls over 
the child’s forehead, but the features bear a decided re- 
semblance to subsequent likenesses, The picture is in 
the possession of M. Giacocometti, brother of the poet, 
and forms part of a collection which it is said few private 
persons can rival.” 

If your correspondent will compare this descrip- 
tion with the account given by me of the child's 
portrait in my possession, he will find that, with 
the exception of the flowers, which were exclu- 
sively the poet’s fancy at Dumfries, and the pointed 
shoes, which were never adopted in Scotland—the 
one, so far as it goes, is precisely a counterpart of 
the other. The style of dress, especially of the 
hair, seems to have been imported from France, 
and to have been commonly adopted at Dumfries 
for children about that age ; and Burns, we may be 
sure, would be by no means slow to patronise it. 

I make no further commentary on these simple 
facts, and have no wish or intention to pursue the 
discussion farther. I acknowledge with thanks 
both your correspondents’ courteous allusions to 
my own editorial enthusiasm on behalf of Burns. 

P, Hatety WADDELL. 

Elmgrove Place, Glasgow. 


May I ask Mr. Pact Warn’s authority for 
asserting that, in 1834, Allan Cunningham, in 
order to increase the sale of his edition of Burns, 
solicited testimonials certifying to the excellence 
of the likeness of the portrait of the poet in the 
first volume of that work? 1 venture most con- 
fidently to deny that there is the slightest truth 
in the statement. In my note on the Burns’ Por- 
traits I made mention of those only which claimed 
to be “from the life.” Had I gone beyond this I 
should certainly have spoken with admiration of 
the statue by Flaxman, and the very fine mezzo- 
tint by Walker, and should have “noted” the 
small engraving to which Mr. Warp refers. Sir 
Walter Scott, as is well known, was dissatisfied 
with the Beugo print which so fascinates your 
correspondent. e says it gives the features, 
“but diminishes them as if they were seen in 
perspective. I think his countenance was more 
massive than it looks in any of the portraits.” 
Allan Cunningham, who was in Dumfries, a boy 
of twelve, when the poet died, and had been in 
the habit of seeing him from his earliest child- 
hood, had always been of the same opinion, and 
was fully confirmed in it when he saw the life- 
size eo by Miers. He told all this to his friend 
W. C. Edwards, who was unrivalled in his day 
as an engraver of small heads, and placing in his 
hands the genuine painting by Soneth, the 


Beugo print, a cast of the skull, and a tracing from 
Miers, desired him to combine them in a portrait 
which should represent the poet as Sir Walter 


Edwards had been highly successful, but I do not 
think that the world endorsed his opinion. 

Mr. Warp is very bold in denying the authen- 
ticity of the Kerry miniature, and seems to me to 
make no allowance for the almost certain want of 
skill in the man who painted it, and the quite 
certain want of skill in the man who has engraved 
it. The former was most probably an itinerant 
Dick Tinto, who painted his laborious way from 
Peebles to Ecclefechan, and Ecclefechan to Mill 
Hole Brae; and the latter, though bearing the 
same names as one of our most eminent English 
engravers, is—what any one may judge of for him- 
self by paying a shilling for Part X. of Waddell’s 
Burns. From such hands Mr. Warp could 
hardly expect “lines of thought and grace,” but 
it may be queried whether such lines were to 
found in the living original. I have before me 
as I write a letter from Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, the shrewd old antiquary and amateur 
artist, in which he says :— 

“ Talking of looks, I never could discover the wonders 
of poor Burns’s eyes, as now described—he had a pair of 
good dark eyes, and that was all—then I never saw his 
hair curled—it was very lank and unbecoming whenever 
I beheld it—he had a sensible, brown, coarse face, and a 
very clumsy figure, particularly as to shoulders. His 
wife must always have been homely—a most sallow com- 
plexion with no features to redeem it, and rather an ill- 
natured expression which was far from being the truth.” 

CHITTELDROOG. 


There is (or was) a print of Burns pees 
to be from a drawing by Archibald Skirving, an 
accomplished and eccentric artist, who had a great 
reputation in the North at the beginning of this 
century. The drawing, however, was not from 
life, but modified from Nasmyth’s portrait, on the 
suggestions, I believe, of friends of Burns. When 
a boy Thad a copy of the print, but I have not 
seen it for many years. My recollection of it is, 
that it was very large, the engraving in stipple, 
and good ; the engraver’s name L forget, but I re- 
member that the painter's was misspelt Scirven. It 
is odd that CurrreLpRoog, who evidently knows 
the subject so well, should not notice it. It is pos- 
sible that the print was a private one, for Skirving 
had been a friend of my family. Though this con- 
tribution is not of much value, it seems desirable 
to complete the subject of Burns’s —— 


[We have received from Messrs, Blackie, among other 
portraits of Burns, the very interesting engraving de- 
scribed in the following paragraph. A copy of this por 
trait is given to every subscriber to Messrs. Blackie’s 
edition of Burns: — 

“ This portrait of the poet is regarded by his friends a8 
the most characteristic likeness of him in existence. It 
is from a drawing by the late Archibald Skirving, 42 
able but eccentric Edinburgh artist, and is now engrave 
for the first time. We have not been able to ascertain 


had described him. He himself considered that 


that Burns ever gave Skirving any formal sittings 


4 
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is portrait ; but we find that the poet and the artist 
at on terms of intimate friendship, and thus Skirving 
enjoyed full opportunities for observing Burns under a 
variety of circumstances, and of noting mentally and 
with the pencil the changes of expression which under 
different impulses so altered his appearance. This por- 
trait exhibits the poet in one of his more thoughtful 
moods, and shows that massiveness of features which his 
friends and biographers have always described as pecu- 
liarly characteristic of his visage, the want of which in 
Nasmyth’s portrait is considered its principal defect. 

“ The artist set so much store by this portrait of Burns, 
anda portrait he had made of the late John Rennie, the 
eminent engineer, that he would not part with either of 
them, though often solicited by admirers of the poet for 
the one, and by Mr. Rennie himself for the other. He 
kept these two portraits in his studio, and desired his 
more notable visitors to write upon the backs of them 
any remarks they had to make either upon the portrait 
or the person represented. The backs of the drawings 
are consequently covered over with remarks of a very 
curious character. On the decease of Skirving, the two 
portraits just referred to were purchased by Mr. Rennie, 
and they are now in the possession of his son, George 
Rennie, Esq., of London, 

“The drawing of Burns is executed with red chalk, on 
tinted paper of a reddish colour. The head is nearly the 
size of life, with a portion of the neck and shoulders 
merely indicated. Though at first sight it appears as if 
executed in a slight and sketchy style, closer examina- 
tion can readily detect the conscientious carefulness with 
which it has been wrought. The touch is extremely 
delicate, the treatment broad and massive, combined with 
great clearness of effect. Altogether it is one of the most 
beautiful and interesting portraits which we have ever 
met with.” 


“PRISON PIETY.” 
S. iv. 11, 305.) 


It would appear that Samuel Speed, vicar of 
Godalming and grandson of the better-known 
John, the chronologer, was rather proud of his 
gaol-bird notoriety, for there is no doubt about 
his being the same individual who describes him- 
self upon the title to the King’s Bench Scuffle, 1675, 
as “a member of that royal society,” and on that 
of the Prison Piety, 1677, as “ prisoner in Lud- 
gate,” in both cases preceded by his full name. 
Or let us charitably Tene that, finding he had 
scandalized his cloth in the ribaldry of the first, 
he may have put forth the later publication as a 
counterpoise. At all events he quietly ignores 
The Scuffie in the Prison Piety. 

In his address in this last, “‘ To the Devout,” he 
says that — 

“the Plague and Fire of London had ruined him, 
and that some rapacious creditors had placed him in 
durance, and that it was to lighten his solitude that 

iled and composed this manual of divine medita- 


tions.” 
How much of it he compiled and how much com- 
we are not told, but it is evident that 

rge Herbert supplied both the style and much 

of the matter; and it will be an important part 


studied in Dublin, having been (with 
Roberts, Barrett, Waldron, and MacKenzie), a 


render to others what may be’ their due, seeing 
that Mr. Speed leaves this to be discovered by his 
readers. 

The concluding “ Panegyrick to Henry (Comp- 
ton), by Divine Providence Bishop of London,” 
may be taken as a test in judging how far Samuel’s 
claim to any part of the pious contents may be 
sustained: looking at this fulsome address, in 
which he entertains the prelate with divers wit- 
ticisms levelled at “ the more puritanicall sort,” I 
should say it may be very little. Mr. DELANo rests 
a doubt about the Prison Piety and Fragmenta Car- 
ceris being by the same pen on the a of the 
pious strain of the first and the ribaldry of the 
last. To those familiar with the poetical writers 
of the seventeenth century this will not have 
much weight. Take Brathwait, for example. 
Here are before me his Spirituall Spicerie, full of 
heavenly meditations, and his rendering of The 
Psalmes of David, with Barnaby’s Journals, and a 
Comment upon Chaucer; and I need not ask how 
these harmonize. Watt says Samuel Speed died 
in 1681. 

I take advantage of the opportunity to inquire 
about a curious performance entitled “ Batt-upon- 
Batt, by a Person of Quality,” attributed to a Dr. 
Speed, the first edition of which was “ printed for 
Bevis of Southampton and Asparacade the Gyant,” 
1680, and frequently reprinted. John Bullar, the 
historian of Southampton, was unable to say who 
wrote it, and I do not know Lowndes’ authority 
for ascribing it to Dr. Speed. It is a comical 
ae and the satire of it wants elucidation. 

erhaps some correspondents may have something 
to say about it. The poet’s lamentation upon 
this “deserted port” of Southampton would 
amuse the present happy dwellers in that now 
highly flourishing locality. J. 0. 

[ Wood (Athena, iv. 700, ed, 1820) has the following 
notice of the author of Batt upon Batt :—*“ John Speed, 
M.D., son of Joh. Speed, doctor of physic, was elected 
scholar of St. John college about the year 1643; ejected 
thence by the visitors appointed by the parliament, an. 
1648, he being then bachelor of arts and fellow. After 
the return of King Charles II. he was restored to his 
fellowship ; about which time, being a student in physic, 
took both the degrees therein in 1666, and afterwards 
leaving his fellowship, practised his faculty in and near 
Southampton, where he now [1694] lives in good repute. 
He hath written Batt Batt, and The Vision, wherein 
is described Batt’s Person and Ingenuity, with an Ac- 
count of the Ancient and Present State and Glory of 
ere Both are esteemed very ingenious things.” 
LD. 


BARRALET. 
(4 S. iv. 293.) 
Barralet, historical, floral, and = painter, 
Villiams, 


of a new editor's duty to assort the contents, and 


pupil of Richard Manning. He drew landscapes 
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with Italian cialk, in which he affected to imitate | est, est solum et laicum feodum dom. regis; et quad 


Vernet. During the illness of Mr. Manning, he | ‘ives - - - - intrare dictum campanile ad pulsan- 
| dum magnam campanam consuevit ad con- 


superintended the ornamental department in | Folkmot."—14 Edw 
(now Royal) Dublin Society; and on Manning’s | Lip. Custum. ii. 343. — 
death in the year 1779, he became candidate for | 
the situation in opposition to Waldron, but lost | 
it, as his rival had the support of the Duke of 
Leinster. When he lost his election, a sum of 
money was voted to him by the society as a com- 
pliment to his ability and a reward for his atten- 
tion. He was subsequently engaged in staining 
lass in concert with the Messrs. Hand. See 
hitelaw and Walsh’s History of the City of 
Dublin, vol. ii. P. 1184. An engraving of Baggot- “Confessiones mulierum extra velum audiantur, et i 
rath Castle, Dublin, from original drawing propatulo e. aperto ] quantum ad visum. [ Lyndic, 342.) 
by Barralet, in the possession of the Right Hon. Sacerdos ad audiendum confessiones communem (aper- 
W. Conyngham,” is given in Grose’s Antiquities tum s. publicum) sibi locum eligat, ubi ab omnibus 
of Ireland, vol. i. Pp 10. ABHBA. | videri poterit in ecclesia [ i. e. corpore ecclesie } et in locis 
| absconditis non recipiat sacerdos alicujus et maximé ma- 
. lieris confessionem [p. 331] nee faciem respiciat confi- 
J. Barralet was a drawing master, well known | tentis et maxime mulieris.”—p. 328, 


This is “the great and high clochier or bell- 
house foursquare builded of stone,” containing the 
four “Jesus bells” mentioned by Stowe, that 
stood in “ Powles Churchyerde.” (Chron. of Grey 
Friars, 74.) This tower belonged to the king, 
was public to the citizens, and stood apart from 
the cathedral; and yet these silly stories are be- 
lieved because printed. Confessions at that time 
were made openly by the canon law :— 


fifty or He | By the Council of Oxford, 1222, it was enacted :— 
~ 7 “ a . 
rawing anatomically, having learned at the Royal | Sacerdos ad audiendum confessiones communem sibi 


Academy, and was also a very fair teacher in | gligat locum unde communiter ab omnibus videri possit 
landscape, in oils and water-colours, the latter _ in ecclesia; in locis abditis non recipiat sacerdos alicujus, 
boldly executed and in the old neutral tint style. | et maxim? mulieris, confessionem.” 


I have some outline heads and also figures of his, Archbishop Reynolds (1322) repeats this in- 
drawn in a masterly style. He lived in South | junction. 
Lambeth, but I do not know the date of his | Macxenziz FE. C, Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


decease. He was recommended as a teacher by | , Senn Gap Bem cue 
- ‘Sine On SE AN : 

Newman of Soho Square, and possibly there may , (2 S. ix. 264; gt S. iv. 148 it : i t th 

be some one living in that establishment who | 


bin. concluding lines of the verses quoted in the first 
8 . 7 | of the volumes just referred to explain why the 


| bellows were to be burnt : — 

“ The fire burnt not without great pother, 
Till Rose at last began to sing, 
And the cold blades to dance and spring ; 
So by their exercise and kisses 


The Rev. Hugh James Rose, B.D., in his New 
General Biographical Dictionary (London, 1857, 
vol. iii.), says :— 

They grew as warm as were their wishes ; 

Barralet (J. J.) an Irish artist, who studied about the Wien, 
close of the eighteenth century at the Dublin Academy, Cry’d old then 
» Sing Si 8. 


and painted figures, landscapes, and flowers. His land- : “ 
seape drawings in chalk, in which he affected to imitate | As the fire would not burn as readily as they 


Vernet, were much admired. He afterwards became a | desired, they kept themselves warm by dancing 
stainer of glass.” | and kissing, and then desired that the bellows 


Dr. G. K. Nagler in his Neues allgemeines | might be burnt as being no longer needed 


| 
| 
| 


Kiinstler- Lexicon, vol. i. (Miinchen, 1835), says :— | 
“ Barralet, auch Baralet, Barolet und Barrolet, J. J., | Philadelphia. 
ein englischer Landschafts- und Marinemaler, der um | Arpert Smirn’s Ascent oF Mont Braye 
1760 blithte. Bartolozzi, Cipriani, Grignon und V. M. | (4t S. iy, 361.) — Is not the word Wensithait 
eae meant for Vansittart, Lord Bexley’s family name? 
OF V. P. A L. 
| « 


| “THERE wERE Turee Lapres PLAYING AT 
| Baty” (1* 8. vi. 53.) —Though I frequently refer to 
the early numbers of “ N. & Q.,” it was only re- 
cently that I noticed the inquiry of a correspon- 
dent from Philadelphia, who uses the signature 
Unepa (vol. vi. p. 53, July 17, 1852), in reference 
to an old ballad beginning 
“There were three ladies playing at ball,” 
of which he was desirous of having a copy. Ia 


THe ConFEssIONAL AND CLOcHARD oF Sr. 
Pavt’s (4" S. iv. 336.)—There was a good wide 
public space for the hypothetical girl to run across 
in order to reach the bells, as I presume the 
clochard is meant, for there was no “ clock-tower,” 
so called, in cathedrals in the time of Henry VIL. | 
The clock was placed in the transept or crossing: | 

“Tota placea terre ex parte orientali dicte ecclesia 8. 
Pauli, ubi magnum campanile ejusdem ecclesie situatum 
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the first year of the — century (or somewhat 


earlier), I heard what was evidently the same 
ballad sung by a dairymaid in Cheshire ; but in 
hers the first verse was somewhat different from 
the first and only verse which was quoted by your 
correspondent. Hers ran thus : — 
“There were three ladies playing at ball, 
Giliver, Gentle, and Rosemary ; 
There came three knights and looked over the wall, 
Sing ‘0! the red rose and the white lillic.’” 


You will doubtless remember that there is a 
ballad commencing— 
«O, Rose the Red, and White Lilly,” 
in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, of which 
the first line is probably the refrain of the ballad I | 
have mentioned. Should you wish, I can send 
you a copy of it either for publication or for | 


yourself. W. M. T. 


[As this query was repeated in our 2"4 S. v. 171, with- | 


evidence exists? The cheap republication of 
Violet was made in 1862. If Mr. Lang was not 
still living at that date, it is yet strange that some 
friend did not then claim for him the authorshi 
of a book the interest of which revived so ae 
on its reappearance as to elicit marked notice in 
The Times and elsewhere. 

On the other hand, the statement of H. M. as 
to the real author (the step-daughter of Lord 


| Brougham) is in harmony with rumours which 
| have certainly been some time afloat, and which 


would be of a kind so far-fetched, if pure inven- 
tion, that their value seems much enhanced when 
repeated in this more definite form. A word from 
the lady, who it seems is still living, would settle 
this claim; while even her continued silence 


| might now perhaps almost be considered signifi- 
| cative. D. G. R. 


There are two very positive and comically 
contradictory statements at the page referred to, 


iciting yr, we shal lad to receive a copy of 
sang, Esq., Barrister-at-Law,” certainly did write 
Tar Dopo (4" S. iii. 448; iv. 166, 264.)— | other or novelettes, and as pre (1 
Allow me to add to and correct a reference which | .)ould say) did not write “ Violet,” or probabl 
may perhaps be useful to others than your corre- | anything else that a young lady might, mr 
ndent. A “notice of an original painting, in- | would, or should have written. But it was the 
eluding a figure of the dodo, in the collection of | custom in Indian papers formerly to give a kind of 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, at Syon | fevilleton, and when Lang edited the Mofussilite, 
House,” by W. J. Broderip, Esq., read at the | “st Meerut,some twenty or twenty-two years ago, I 
Zoological Society in April, 1853, is reported, with | recollect that he reprinted “ Violet” in successive 
& woodcut, in the Literary Gazette, No. 1891, for | yumbers of his paper. This may probably be the 
1853, p. 385. Refer to erratum in next number | oyioin of Mr. RADCLIFFE’S assertion, I remember 
of it, p. 410. Another woodcut of the bird, from | that Lang in the same way reprinted Turner's 
a picture in Mr. Broderip’s possession, is given in Journey to Tibet. But he certainly was not the 
the same journal for 1852, p. 303. W. P. | author of that. 
“Viorer; or, THE DansEuse” (4% S. iv. 176, For a sample of what he did Write, see a clever 
$24.) — I have to thank your two correspondents Australian story in Fraser, circa 1852 or 1853, 
for their statements as to the authorship of the | "@™¢ forgotten. Hi. Y. 
above novel; but these vary so absolutely, while | Drive wirn (4" S. iv. 
at least one of them is put in such a positive form, 313.)—Surely to dine with this excellent duke is 
that the question cannot be pronounced settled. I | to take your crust to the Bodleian when you 
met the late Mr.John Lang (MR. N. Rapcrirre’s | have got nothing better to eat, and there consume 
“candidate ”) on several occasions about fifteen to | jt contentedly in a corner of his library over some 
tighteen years ago in London, at which time he was | of thestoresof mental pabulum provided—erstwhile 
ublishing a serial tale in Fraser called “ Emily | at least—by his bounty.—From my cell in y* good 
ord,” which I read, and of which I have since | Duke’s Lib., Oct. 18, 1869, } an hour after one of 
sen a cheap reprint rechristened The Forger’s | the clock. Hinton Henpurny. 
Wife. He wrote another tale, which I have not | 
read, but have also seen in a “railway” form, called | -Mortrer, Ear or Marcu (4™ S. iv. 336.)— 
Too Clever by Half. “ Emily Orford ” had de- Did Sir John Mortimer survive until 1427-8, or 
cided merits which impressed me, but is not to be | WS he beheaded in 1424? Earl Edmund died 
compared to Violet (first published some twenty | 4 Trim Castle, Jan. 19, 1425; so that if John 
Years earlier) either in power or finish. I believe | Were then dead, A. H.’s query is answered by the 
t. Lang's friends will all remember him as | facts. I do not know why the date of Edmund’s 
having been liberally endowed with what may be | death is always given a year too early, but so it 
called “conversational glow.” Does Mr. Rap- | is by the majority of writers. HERMENTRUDE. 
CLIFFE know exactly with what degree of serious- 
ness Mr. Lang claimed the authorship of Violet 
(if the claim was his), and what supporting 
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Miscellaneous. 


THE LATE JOHN BRUCE, ESQ., F.S.A. 


Those only who knew the more than brotherly 
affection which has, for upwards of a quarter of a 
century, bound together the writer of these lines and 
the late Joun Bruce, can fathom the depth of 
sorrow with which we record that his useful and 
blameless life was suddenly brought to a close on 
the evening of Thursday, October 28. What his- 
torical literature has lost in one whose reverence 
for historic truth was as unbounded as his search 
after it was indefatigable and well directed, and his 
accuracy in describing was scrupulous and exact, 
may perhaps be better judged hereafter. What 
Mr. Bruce has accomplished may be seen in the 
long series of papers contributed by him to The 
Archeologia and similar records; in the numberless 
volumes edited by him for the Camden Society ; 
and in his constant labours for promoting more 
ready access to the monuments of our national his- 
tory, by placing them within the reach of all classes 
of students. But now it is not of the author, but 
of the man we would speak —the true Christian 
gentleman, whose spotless integrity made all respect 
him, whose clear judgment made all consult him, 
whose readiness to help was only exceeded by his 
ability, whose genial temperament won the hearts 
of all who came into contact with him; while the 
warmth and sincerity of his friendship made him 
loved by all who had the good fortune to number 
him among their friends, and made those who knew 
him longest love him best. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Fairy Land: a Series of Pictures from the Elf-World, by 
Richard Doyle. With a Poem by Richard Alling 
(Longmans. ) 

The sight of this—the first gift-book of the season, the 
herald that announces the approach of Christmas—is a 
sight to gladden the hearts not only of the youthful 

blic, for whom it has been more immediately prepared, 

ut of all who love to’ believe “the antique fables and 
the fairy toys” of which Shakespeare and Drayton de- 
lighted to treat. Of a truth, not Mab alone, the fairies’ 
midwife, but 4 whole troop of little atomies must have 
galloped through the brain of Mr. Doyle, and guided his 
nimble cil as he portrayed—we had almost written 


| tion to be a precious gift to be cared for and nourished, 


| 


Fairy Land is the book of all others for a Christmas 
present. 


| Churchwardens’ Accounts of the Town of Ludlow, in Shrop- 


betrayed—to our wondering eyes these fantastic pictures 


of the freaks and pranks of the elfin world. 


it may, the drawings are graceful and imaginative, and 
so replete with touches of grotesque humour as to justify 
the application to them of the old phrase “ full of fun 


and fancy.” 
the work less satisfactorily, 


Nor has Mr. Allingham done his share of 
Herrick and the older 


masters have taught him the ring and rhythm of fairy 


verses, and his muse here shows herself a “ tricksey spirit,” 
under whose guidance his lines trip most featly. Gift- 
makers of the Gradgrind, or matter-of-fact school, are 


| date, the others followed the same fate. 


shire, from 1540 to the end of the Reign of Queen Eliza. 

beth. Edited from the Original Manuscript by Thomas 

Wright, M.A., F.S.A. (Printed for the Camden §>. 

ciety.) 

Not only as a contribution to Local History for the 
light it throws upon the condition of Ludlow and the 
status of its inhabitants during the period to whichit 
refers, but as an illustration of the changes in the forms 
of worship introduced into a large parish church at that 
period of religious transition, this new volume of the 
Camden Society publications is an interesting contriba- 
tion to our ecclesiastical history. The accounts com- 
mence at the very dawn of the Reformation ; for four 
years before, many of the lesser monasteries had been dis- 
solved, and in the very year from which these accounts 
During the re 


| mainder of Henry’s reign Ludlow church witnessed the 


Be that as | 


hereby duly warned that this work will not suit their 
views. But for that wiser race who hold the imagina- 


ornate worship of the Church of Rome; and the first two 
years of his succession saw but little change, but the ac- 
counts of the two years which follow are filled with details 
of the pulling down and sale of images and tabernacles, and 
the getting rid of the accessories of the Romish ceremonial, 
Traces of a return to the old form of worship are dis- 
cernible in Mary’s reign; but during the following reign 
the accounts show how completely the Reformed religion 
was established, until towards the close, when other 
troubles arose destined to end in the temporary ascen- 
dancy of Puritanism. The book is rendered more com- 
plete and useful by an Appendix containing—I. Extracts 
from Churchwardens’ Accounts from 1575 to 1600; LI. Re- 
marks on the History of Pews; II. A List of the Local 
and Obsolete Words found in the accounts, and a copious 
Index of Names, &c. 


Grorce Vere Irvine, Esq., F.S.A., Scor.—Death has 
lately removed many honoured names from the list of 
our friends and contributors. The last of whom we have 
been thus deprived is Georcre Vere Irvine, Esq. of 
Newton, Lanarkshire, the only son of the late Alexander, 
Lord Newton, who died at his residence, No. 5, St. Mark’s 
Crescent, Regent’s Park, on Friday, October 29, aged 
fifty-three. The lamented gentleman was a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland, and author of the 
“ Arehxological and Historical Section of the Upper Ward 
of Lanarkshire "—a valuable contribution to the History 
of Scotland—and of many valuable papers in these columns. 
Mr. Invixe was not only an accomplished scholar, bat 
a man possessed of many social qualities which endeared 
him to a large circle of friends, by whom his compart 
tively early death will be deeply mourned. 


Roman Exrroration Fuxp.—The last statement of 
this fund shows a considerable deficit, and Mr. Joux 
Henry Parker, of Oxford, the Treasurer, states that 
the works are suspended fur want of means, and mast 
remain so until a considerable addition is made to the 
fund by those who are interested in the object. He = 
obtained permission from the Pontifical Government he 
make excavations, and has made arrangements with ¢ - 
proprietors and tenants of the Sand in several a 
places, 1. On the spot where the fragments 0 
Marble Plan of Rome, of the third century, were ry 
two years ago, and the work was then suspended 4 
want of funds. 2. On the site of the Porta Capena, s 
the garden of the Monastery of St. Gregory. The mon it 
are willing to have the pit re-opened, and left Ts 


a sufficient remuneration is made to them. 3. 


_ 
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Piscina Publica, where one of the pits is left open for the 
nt, but must soon be cl unless more funds are 
coming. 4. At the Therme of Antoninus Caracalla, 

between the main building and the road, where the 
icus is situated. In all these cases the ground might 

left open, as at Pompeii, if the necessary funds could 
be furnished. The work must either be gone on with 
this winter, or altogether abandoned, and it is very 
doubtful whether such opportunities will ever occur again. 

Mr. J. H. Parker is very desirous to know, before he 

returns to Rome for the winter, what funds he can cal- 

culate upon. Donations to the Roman Fund can be paid 
to the account of the British Archeological Society, at 

Messrs, Coutts & Co., 58, Strand, London. 


Tue AUSTRALIAN Press.—At the General Exhibition 
held at Melbourne, in 1866, a copy of the first newspaper 
published at Port Philip found a place among the literary 
curiosities set before the public. It was the Melbourne 
Advertiser of March 5, 1838. According to the Melbourne 
Argus it was a small and in every way unique newspaper, 
sufficing for the wants of the leading and business men of 
the colony —wants now supplied by three daily and a 
host of weekly journals, In the exhibited number of the 
Advertiser some of the difficulties of the proprietor (and 
editor) were made known to its readers. He says: “We 
beg the public to excuse this our first appearance, in the 
absence of the compositor who was engaged. We were 
under the necessity of trusting our first number to a 
Vandemonian youth of eighteen, and this lad only worked 
at his business about a year, from his tenth to his eleventh, 
1830 to 1831. Next the honest printer, from whom the 
type was bought, has swept up all his old waste letter 
and called it type; and we at present labour under 
many wants. We have not even as much as pearl-ash 
to clean the dirty type.” At present, of course owing to 
the changing and improving state of the colony, there is 
as much difference in the press of 1838 and that of 1861 
as the Port Philip of the former and the Victoria of the 
latter date. 


Arcuaisnop Leiguton’s Works.—The Rev. William 
West, of St. Columba’s, Nairn, whose edition of Leighton’s 
“Sermons and Charges” we commended to the notice of 
our readers some time since, has issued an earnest appeal 
to “devout Christians and thoughtful men of every 
school” for encouragement and support in carrying on 
the great work he has undertaken, of publishing a com- 
plete edition of Leighton’s Works, with a new Life of that 
excellent man. Surely, at a time of such religious acti- 
vity as the present, this appeal will not be made in vain. 


Tue Brron Scanpat.—Dr. Lushington’s continued 
silence on this subject is in no respect attributable to 
his age or impaired health, his intellect being remarkably 
clear and vigorous; nor does he shun allusions to the 
subject, although he declines to state whether Lady Byron 
did or did not make the horrible charge stated by Mrs. 
Stowe. The second edition of the Quarterly Review has a 
postscript to the article on Byron, containing some new 
and important facts connected with this painful subject. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
ae given for that purpose: — 

Lire or THERESA OF JESUS. Antwerp, 1611. 
MISSALE AUGUSTENSE. 

BRevianicum LEODIENSE. 

FIRLDING's Works. Vol. II. London: Millar, 1766. 
Early MSS 


English ditto, perfect or imperfect. 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amherst Road, 
Hackney, N.E, 


Surtees’ History or 4 Vols. 

Hoop's Owy; or, Laughter from Year to Year. 1839. 

History OF HERTFORDSHIRE. 3 Vols. 

MoraytT’s History oF Essex. 2 Vols. 

WHITAKER'S History OF CRAVEN. 

WHALLEY. 

Bewick's Water Birps. Imperial 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street. W. 


A PLANISPHERE FOR ASTROLOGERS. 
Any Old“ Almanacks” or Works on Astrology. 
VAN HELMONT’S ALPHABET OF NATURE. 
CARLYLE’S TRANSLATIONS. Tait, 1827. 
Worpswortn's PorTicaL Works. 6 Vols. 1857. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DISSENTIYG MINISTER, by Dr. Charles 
Lioyd. 1813. 
Wanted by Mr. T. Millard, 38, Ludgate Hill. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF ART Books. All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

We have been compelled this week to abridge our usual Notes on Books 
$e, and to neglect many Correspondents, to whom we will shortig 
reply. 

F. C. Scribbleomania; or, the Printer'’s Devil's Polychronicon, a 
sublime Poem, 1815, is by W. H. Ireland. 

H. A. P. The line “ Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” has baffled 
~] researches of the literati of England and America. See“ N. & Q.” 
3rd 8. i. 77, 161. 


M. E. D. (Dawlish.) The number seven, as a sacred, symbolical, and 
mystical number, has been discussed in“ N. & Q.” Ist 8. v. 532, 596, 617. 
8. CLARKE, Jun. “ The encrusted tiles" noticed ant®, p. 378, we take 
to be decorated paving tiles coated upon the upper surface with a liquid 
glaze. 
“Nores & QuERIES” is regi d for t ission abroad, 


~ 


THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUS-HOUSE 
NOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 

192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane. 
MANUFACTURED expressly to meet an universally experienced want, 
i. ¢. a paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface 
with total freedom from grease. The NEW VELLUM Wove CLUB- 
HOUSE PAPER will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, 
being made from the best linen rags only, sessing great tenacity and 
Sa and presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or 


Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 


*,* The Public are CAUTIONED against MMITATIONS of this incom- 
parable paper. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at ll/. Ils. For a GENTLEMAN, 
one at 10/. 10s. Rewarded at the International Exhibition for “ Cheap- 
ness of Production.” 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


CIGARS. — MESSRS. VENNING & 


CO., of 17, EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, have just received a 
Consignment of No.5 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, in 
Boxes of 500 each. Price 37s. 6d. per Box. Orders to be accompanied. 


by a remittance. 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 8s. 


 LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


Tlas peculiar and remarkable pogpention in Headache, Sea, or Bilious 
Sickness, preventing and curing Hay, Scarlet, and other Fevers, and is 
admitted by all users to form the most agreeable, portable, vi 
Summer Beverage. Sold by most chymists, ard the maker, 

H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London. 


UXURIANT WHISKERS and MOUSTACHES. 
Hundreds can now testify to the wonderful success of 
FOX’S NOTED FORMULA, 
Which guarantees Whiskers, &c., to grow heavily six weeks to the 
smoothest face without injuring the skin, and a sure Remedy for Bald- 


ess. 13 stamps. 
ness, J. FOX, Macclesfield, Cheshire, 


Caution !—Note Name and Address, 
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SHORT SUMMARY OF THE POSITION 


or THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


62, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 


The Annual Premium Income of the Company at the close of 1868 was £220,978 Os. 10d., and the jm 
amount Assured, £4,832,197. 
THE BUSINESS IS DIVIDED UNDER TWO HEADS :— 


1st—The General or Ordinary Business, being the same as that transacted by other Companies. 
2nd—The Industrial or Working-Class Assurances. 
The Premium Income of the General Business was £52,432, and the sum Assured 
£1,662,960. The present value of the liability of this Branch by the Carlisle 3 per Cent. Tables, 


throwing off the entire loading, was . £139,322 
The Premium Income of the I ndustrial Branch was £168,546, “the sum Assured £3, 169, ,237, 


£189,322 


The liability of the Industrial Branch does not admit of being estimated in the same way as 
that of the General Branch, on account of the very large proportion of Policies which constantly 
lapse, so that the bulk of the assurances are, in fact, risks for short terms only ; the estimated reserve 
for the liabilities of this Branch of the business is shown by the result of 14 vears’ experience to be 
abundantly sufficient. 
The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1868, was. . £241,309 18 4 
The average duration of the whole of the Industrial Policies was considerably under three years. 
The average age of the Assured in the Industrial Branch was 19 years, 


H. HARBEN, Secretary. 
*,* A detailed List of Assets may be had on — 


Valuable Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Engraved Steel Plates, &c. ARE BOOKS. —Shakespeare, First Edition, Tolle, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
Books; Works by Retif de la Bretonne; Bell a 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on > 
SDNESDAY, November 10, and following Collection of Poetry w CATALOGUE anued wr BEET. 
Valuable PAINTINGS, by Ancient and Modern Masters ; including Street, Bond Street, London, W. Post free De twee . 
_— fine examples cele rated artists, a few beautiful Water-colour tampes. 
Drawings, framed and in the portfolio, and a large quantity of Engrav- 


recent of two stamps. R. HOWARD, -Dentist, 52, Fleet Staal 
7 xed without springs, wires, or ligatu they so 
Colles of Be ineluding the Paton resemble the natural teeth as not to be ‘distinguished’ from the 
Stock o: mer, of Paternoster Row.—Eight Days e by_ the closest observer; they will never change colour or deem, ‘a 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C.,on will support and preserve teeth that are loose, an 


> Will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
Mavens PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by does not require the extraction of roots or any — 5 operations aS 
URSDAY, Nov. 18, and followin, days (Sunday excepted), an Ex- restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth cropped > 


tensive Collection of Books, in all classes of literature, the library of dered sound and useful in mastication.—s2, Fleet Street. 

an admiral deceased, the library of a lady of title, &c.; also the First *.* At Home from 10 till 5. 

Portion of the Stock of Theological and Miscellaneous Books of Mr. E. ad = 
, of Paternoster Row, retired from business. 


c atalogues sent on Teceipt of two stamps. | DENTISTRY. 


sy FORREST, Antiquary —Old Books, Prints, MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
riosities bought and sold on Commission. Shakspearian (ESTABLISHED 1815.) 


and Cu 
an “other Illustrations on Sale.—No. 62, Lower King Street, Man- , 
Gum. London : 56, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, We 


f UTOGRAPHS.—. A. SCHULZ’, of Leipsig, London: 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
NEW LIST of a Valuable COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 
L ERS of Famous Princes, Renowned Warriors, and Celebrated ° P a 
Statesmen, from the 15th tothe 19th Century. Post free for one stamp. | Brighton : : 38, North Street. 
a D. NUTT, 270, Strand, London. “ Messrs. Gabriel are particularly successful in their system of 
} — ——— | ficial Teeth, which they fix firmly in the mouth by means of, a 
ratio 


OOLWICH, &e.—A Pupil wanted as Companion Gum without springs, painlessly, and without any ope 
to another (who is likely to pass creditably) reading with Mr. | “ Invaluable to clergymen, public orators, and tavellie 
ward B. Goodwin (Caius College, Cambridge). reparation for other ourt J@ 
moderate. Highest references.—Address, 319, 

et AND SOUND TE ETH. —JEWSBURE 
and BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
i mets years’ experience, as the best Preservative for the Teet® 


PRE MESMERIC INFIRMARY, 36, Weymouth 


Street, W. (where many cases deemed inc ye are cured), much 


q needs support. Inapection is invited from 10 to 12. he Council 

under the Control of THOS. CHAN! ~ Original and only Genuine is 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 
apd Rervous 113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 

{ till 12.30, And by Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 
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